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Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Fownes. 

(From Dr. Kippis’s Introductory Preface 
to Mr. Fownes's “ Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Toleration,” Third Edition. 
Shrewsbury. 1790.) 

HE Rev. Joseph Vownes was 
born at Andover, in Hampshire, 
in the month of July, 1715. His 
grandfather, George Fownes, M. A. 
who was a nonconformist minister of 
the Baptist persuasion, had resigned 
the living of High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire, previously to the 
Restoration, and was a decp sufferer 
at a time when it was thought justifi- 
able to exercise severities on account of 
differeuces in religious opinions aud 
worship. His father, who was of the 
same profession, preached successively 
at Bristol, Andover and Nailsworth, 
in Gloucestershire, et which last place 
he died, in early, or, at least, in mid- 
dle life. After his decease, his widow 
returned to Andover, together with 
her son, the subject of the present 
short narrative. Here he completed 
his grammatical education, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Ball, the Pres- 
byterian minister of the town, and a 
gentleman of considerable reputation 
in his day, for the extent of his know- 
ledge and the liberality of his sen- 
timents. From Andover young Mr. 
Fownes was removed, in 17380, to an 
academy at. Findern, in Derbyshire, 
of which Dr. Latham, a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities and learning, was 
the principal tutor. At this seminary 
Mr. Fownes prosecuted his studies 
with such unremitting assiduity and 
diligence, that when he was little 
more than twenty years of age, he 
was judged to be sufficiently qualified 
for entering upon the work of the min- 
istry. honda in 1735, he was 
invited to the dissenting congrega- 
tion at Cradley, near Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire, which invitation he 
accepted. .To this congregation he 
continued to officiate till the vear 
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1748. On the 20th of April, 1743, 
he was ordained to the full discharge 
of the pastoral office. ‘The geutlemen 
who assisted at his ordination, were, 
Dr. Latham, his former tutor, and 
Messrs. Kenrick, Witton, Holland, 
Carpenter and Mattock, all of them 
respectable ministers in that part of 
the kingdom; and who, on this ocea- 
sion, united in giving a very honour- 
able testimony to Mr. Fownes’s quali- 
fications for the performance of the 
duties he had undertaken. 

Such was the growing reputation 
of Mr. Fownes’s abilities and charac- 
ter, that, in 1748, he received an in- 
vitation to be pastor of the congvega- 
tion in the High-Street, Shrewsbury, 
in connexion with the pious and ex- 
cellent Mr. Job Orton, whose valu- 
able practical writings are so well 
known, and of whom particular no- 
tice is proposed to be taken, under the 
article of Dr. Philip Doddridge, in the 
new and enlarged edition of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica. It was at Mr. 
Orton's particular solicitation that Mr, 
Fownes removed to Shrewsbury; and 
it was with great reluctance that his 
friends at Cradley and at Stourbridge, 
where he had usually resided, con- 
sented to part with him. In 1754, he 
married Miss, Mary Mason, daughter 
of Thomas Mason, Esq.; an honour- 
able and happy connexion; by which 
he became united in relationship, 4s 
he before was in friendship, with one 
of the principal families in Shrews- 
bury. I do not find that any thing 
was printed by him till the year 1760, 
when he took occasion to display his 
loyalty to the royal house of Bruns- 
wick, and his love to his country, by 

ublishing a sermon on the death of 
King George the Second. The title 
of his discourse was, ** The Connex- 
ion between the Honour of Princes 
and the Happivess of their People.” 

In 1772, the general body of Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers through 
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the kingdom, united in an application 
to Parliament, for an enlargement of 
the Toleration Act. The objects of 
their solicitation were, to be relieved 
from the subscription to the Articles 
of the Church of England, which, 
with a few exceptions, was required 
by that act as it had passed soon after 
the Revolution, and to obtain a legal se- 
curity for their schoolmesters. ‘This 
matter being at that time very much 
discussed, and exciting the particular 
attention of those who were imme- 
diately interested in the application, 
Mr. Fownes naturally directed his 
thoughts to the subject; the result of 
which was, his “ Inquiry into the 
Principles of 'Toleration.” At first his 
modesty would not permit him to 
publish it with his name; but its 
merit quickly recommended it to ge- 
veral notice. In less than a year a 
second edition was called for, to which 
he made considerable additions. I 
need not say that this tract sets Mr. 
Fowues's abilities and character in a 
very favourable light. It is written 
with great knowledge of the subject, 
and the reasoning is sound and con- 
clusive. At the same time, the work 
is drawn up with a spirit of modera- 
tion and candour, which cannot too 
much be commended. Such is the 
method in which religious controver- 
sies ought to be conducted. It is the 
method that was pursued by a Locke 
and a Hoadly: it is the method most 
becoming in itself; and which is the 
most likely, in the end, to promote 
the cause of truth, and the benefit of 





mankind. I deny not, however, that 
there may sometimes be cases in which 
bigotry and intolerance may assume 
so insolent a form, as to demand ge. 
vere reprehension. 

On the 27th of July, 1783, Mr, 
Fownes paid an affectionate testimony 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Or. 
tou, by pre: cuing his funeral sermon, 
The discour:e, which was published, 
and is entitled “ The Glory of the 
Gospel, and the Excellence and Ho- 
nour ofthe Ministration of it,” reflects 
no small credit on the character of 
our author, as weil as on that of his 
venerable friend. 

Mr. Fownes, after having conti- 
nued at Shrewsbury, with great and 
just reputation and esteem, for forty- 
one years, found that, at length, his 
health began fast to decline. “Hopes, 
| believe, were for a while entertained, 
that his strength might in some de- 
gree be recovered; but these hopes 
proving fallacious, he departed this life 
on the 7th of November, 1789, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, much 
regretted and lamented. His charac- 
ter is too well known, to those who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance, 
to stand in need of any eulargement. 
His piety and virtue were unquestion- 
able; his manners amiable and en- 
gaging; his preaching serious and 
iustructive; his learning extensive, 
and, indeed, far above the common 
rank. In short, be united in himself 
the qualities of the Christian, the 
Christian minister, the gentleman, and 
the scholar. 
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Eord Erskine’s Character of Mr. Fox, 
as an Orator and Ntatesman. 
{From a Letter to Mr. Wright, the Editor 
of Fox's Speeches, just published in six 

volumes 8vo,] 

This extraordinary person, 
then, in rising generally to speak, had 
evidently no more premeditated the 
particular language he should employ, 
nor frequently the illustrations and 
images, by which he should discuss 
and enforce his subject, than he had 
contemplated the hour he was to die; 
and his exalted merit as a debater in 
parliament, did not therefore consist 
im the length, variety vr roundness of 
his periods, but in the truth and vi- 


gour of his conceptions ; in the depth 
and extent of his information; in the 
retentive powers of his memory, which 
enabled him to keep in constant view, 
uot only all he had formerly read and 
reflected on, but every thing said at 
the moment, and even at other times, 
by the various persons whose argu- 
ments he was to answer; in the fa- 
culty of spreading out his matter so 
clearly to the grasp of his own mind, 
as to render it impossible he should 
ever fail in the utmost clearness and 
distinctness to others ;—in the exube- 
rant fertility of his invention; which 
spontaneously brought forth his ideas 
at the moment, in every possible 
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by which the understanding might sit 
in the most accurate judgment upon 
them; whilst, instead of seeking after- 
wards to enforce them by cold, pre- 
meditated illustrations or by episodes, 
which, however beautiful, only dis- 
tract attention, he was accustomed to 
repass his subject, not methodically, 
but in the most unforeseen and fasci- 
nating review, enlightening every 
part of it, and binding even his adver- 
saries in a kind of spell for the mo- 
ment, of involuntary assent. 

The reader must certainly not ex- 
pect to be so carried away by the 
sketches now before me. Short-hand 
alone, secured too at the moment, 
against the numerous imperfections 
inseparable from following the carcer 
of so rapid and vehement an elocu- 
tion, could have perpetuated their 
lustre and effect: but, still the correct, 
and often the animated substance re- 
mains, Which preserves from oblivion 
more that is worthy of preservation, 
than by such means would apply to 
almost any other speaker in the 
world. — KJoquence, which consists 
more in the dextrous structure of pe- 
riods, and in the powers and _ har- 
mony of delivery, than in the extra- 
ordinary vigour of the understanding, 
may be compared to a human body, 
not so much surpassing the dimen- 
sions of ordinary nature, as remark- 
able for the symmetry and beauty of 
its parts:—if the short-hand writer, 
like the statuary or painter, has made 
no memorial of such an orator, little is 
left to distinguish him, but, in the 
most imperfect reliques of Fox's 
speeches, THE BONES OF A GIANT 
ARE TO BE DISCOVERED. 

This will be found more particularly 
to apply to his speeches upon sudden 
and unforeseen occasions, when cer- 
tainly nothing could be more interest- 
ing nor extraordinary than to witness, 
as I have often done, the mighty and 
unprepared efforts of his mind, when 
he had to encounter with the argu- 
ments of some profound reasoner, who 
had deeply considered his subject, 
and arranged it with all possible art, 
to preserve its parts unbroken.—To 
hear him begin on such occasions, 
without method, without any kind of 
exertion, without the smallest impulse 
from the desire of distinction or tri- 
umph, and animated only by the ho- 
nest sense of duty, an audience who 
knew him not, would have expected 
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but little success from the conflict : 
as little as a traveller in the East, 
whilst trembling at a buffalo in the 
wild vigour of his well-protected 
strength, would have looked to his 
immediate destruction, when he saw 
the Boa moving slowly and inertly 
towards him on the grass. But, Fox, 
unlike the serpent in every thing but 
his strength, always taking his sta- 
tion in some fixed, invulnerable prin- 
ciple, soon surrounded and entangled 
his adversary, disjointing every mem- 
ber of his discourse, and strangling 
him in the irresistible folds of truth. 

This intellectual superiority, by 
which my illustrious friend was so 
eminently distinguished, might never- 
theless have existed in all its strength 
without raising him to the exalted 
station he held as a public speaker. 
The powers of the understanding are 
not of themselves sufticient for this 
high purpose. Intellect alone, how- 
ever exalted, without strong feelings, 
without even irritable sensibility, 
would be only like an immense ma- 
gazine of gunpowder, if there were no 
such element as fire in the natural 
world—it is the heart which is the 
spring and fountain of Eloquence—a 
cold-blooded learned man, might, for 
any thing | know, compose in his 
closet an eloquent book ; but, in pub- 
lic discourse, arising out of sudden 
occasions, could by no possibility be 
eloquent. 

‘lo carry on my ideas of oratory, by 
continuing to identify it with Fox.— 
He possessed, above all men I ever 
knew, the most gentle and yet the 
most ardent spirit; a rare and happy 
combination !—he had nourished in 
his mind all the manly and generous 
sentiments, which are the true sup- 
ports of the social world; he was 
tremblingly alive to every kind of pri- 
vate wrong or suffering, and, from 
the habitual and fervent contempla- 
tion of the just principles of govern- 
ment, he had the most bitter and un- 
extinguishable contempt for the low 
arts of political intrigue, and an in- 
dignant abhorrence of every species of 
tyranny, oppression and injustice, 

It has been said, that he was fre- 
quently careless of the language in 
which he expressed himself; but I 
can neither agree to the justice, nor 
even comprehend the meaning of that 
criticism.—He could not be tncorrect 
from carelessness; because, having 
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lived from his youth in the great 
world, and having been familiarly 
conversant with the classics of all na- 
tions, his most unprepared speaking 
(or if Critics will have it so, his most 
negligent) must have been at least 
grammatical, which it not only uni- 
formly was, but distinguished by its 
taste: more than that could not have 
belonged to it, without the very care 
which his habits and his talents 
equally rejected. 
He undoubtedly attended as little 
tothe musical intonation of his speeches 
us to the language in which they were 
expressed—his emphases were the un- 
studied effusions of nature—the vents 
of a mind, barning intensely with the 
generous flame of public spirit and 
benevolence, beyond all controul or 
management when impassioned, and 
above the rules to which inferior 
things are properly subjected: his 
sentences often rapidly succeeded, and 
almost mixed themselves with one 
avother, as the lava rises in bursts 
from the mouth of a volcano, when 
the resistless energies of the subter- 
ranean world are at their height. 
These last remarks require, how- 
ever, some explanation; that 1 may 
uot appear to depreciate the execu- 
tive part of public speaking, which is 
worthy of the utmost care and culti- 
vation.—No man admired it more than 
Mr. Fox, nor was a juster, though 
always a liberal and indulgent critic 
of performances upon the stage. ‘The- 
atrical representations which demand 
the talent of Eloquence, are generally 
the works of great poets, with which 
the cultivated parts of the audience are 
famihar, which they have, of course, 
almost present to their memories, and 
which, invelvmg no consequences be- 
yond the emotions they are calculated 
to administer, exact the most perfect 
representations.—In such cases, the 
least departure from the justest ex- 
pression of the passions, the smallest 
defects in voice or gesture, diminish 
the fame of the actor; but, upon the 
real stage of life, where the great af- 
fairs of the world are transacted, and 
where men speak their own senti- 
ments in their own natural language, 
the case is somewhat different. No 
man, m either House of Parliament, 
or in our Courts of Justice, ever felt 
as if he were in a box at Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane; and, even 
apon the staye itself, it will be found, 






after all, that the rare talent of the 
actor has its seat in the superior sep. 
sibilities of the mind, which identify 
him for the moment with the chg. 
racters he represents.—Y et, certainly, 
neither the actor nor the orator can be 
said to hate reached the summit of 
their arts without the utmost attep- 
tion to all the delicacies and graces of 
the most perfect delivery ; not, indeed, 
thought of at the moment, which would 
be utterly unworthy of a great states- 
man engaged in the mighty concerns 
of an empire, but to be insensibly 
acquired by studious observation, and 
wrought as it were into the habit, so 
as to be as much a component part of 
the man as his countenance or his ad- 
dress.—I thought it necessary to intro- 
duce these observations, lest | should 
appear to undervalue such essential 
parts of public speaking as utterance 
and actiou.—Demosthenes seems to 
have thought them almost every 
thing; and, even with our habits, 
so ditterent from those of the ancients, 
they would be to most men immense 
advantages, though nothing at all to 
Mr. Fox. 

My admiration of his talents, and 
my zeal for the lustre of his memory, 
bave already led me much farther than 
L intended when I began my answer 
to your letter; yet I find it difficult 
now to close it without saymg some- 
thing upon the principles which uni- 
formly characterize his speeches, after 
he had arrived at that maturity of 
thought and reflection, which laid the 
foundations of his exalted character as 
a statesman. It is not my intention 
to examine them in their order, nor 
in their details, but to advert only, 
and very shortly, to such of them as 
most strikingly illustrate the distin- 
guishing features of them all. 

The spirit which will be found to 
pervade and animate them is the pure 
but regulated spirit of liberty, which 
he justly considered to be, not only 
the prime blessing of private life, bat 
the fulcrum upon which every civil 
establishment must rest for its secu- 
rity.—For my own part, 1 have al- 
ways been convinced, that the laws 
which govern the natural world are 
not more fixed and unalterable, than 
those which preside over the 
and happiness of man in a state of s0- 
ciety. Mighty powers, indeed, must 
be vested in all governments, however 
constituted, and navy restraints must 
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be sanctioned by the wisest and most 
indulgent system of laws; but it 
should be the constant aim of every 
human authority to ascertain by cau- 
tious experiments how few restrictions 
are necessary for the support of order 
and obedience, and by what liberal 
extensions of rights and privileges, 
affection and confidence in the great 
body of the people may be best cre- 
ated and preserved. Indeed, if | 
were now considering how | might 
best illustrate our own inestimable 
constitution, | should say that in one 
short, sentence, | had faithfully de- 
scribed its principles and pointed to 
the cause of its being preserved and 
reverenced throughout the world, 
whilst principalities and powers, 
strangers to, or neglecting the grand 
secret of conservation, have been con- 
vulsed and overthrown. — No man 
better uuderstood the powers of this 
great political talisman than Fox ; 
and, it is both curious and beautiful 
to observe, with what stubborn con- 
staney he for ever rejected the harsh 
instrumentality of power, when op- 
posed to the surer effects of liberal 
trust, of mildness and conciliation. 

No man, for example, was more 
deeply acquainted with the spirit, and 
even the practice of our laws, nor 
sought less to undermine the consti- 
tutional authority of the Judges; but, 
he thought for a long season they 
were undermining it themselves, by 
usurping the functions of the Jury 
in cases of libel.—On that principle, 
he proposed his celebrated Act of 
Parliament, which put an end, in a 
moment and for ever, to all conflicts 
between the two parts of our tribu- 
nals, always intended to form one 
harmonious whole; bringing back the 
country to repose with confidence in 
the wisdom and learning of the 
Courts, and securing to the people, 
their unquestionable privilege, of an 
unsophisticated ‘Trial by Jury in this 
asin other offences.—Before the Libel 
Act, when nothing was left to Juries 
hut the mere fact of publication, whilst 
they were nevertheless called upon to 
pronounce judgments involving the 
(determination of guilt, it frequently 
required but little skill or eloquence, 
to defend the most defenceless libeler : 
the offence was, generally kept in. the 
hack-ground, and a stand made upon 
the injustice of asking, condemnation, 
without examination; but, when,,the 
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functions of the Jury were, by this 
wholesome statute, restored to them, 
I can speak from my own long expe- 
rience, that the task became justly 
most difficult, or rather hopeless; ju- 
ries considering the cases brought be. 
fore them, with the greatest good 
sense aud reflection, consulting their 
own understandings, as they onght to 
do, upon the nature of the accusation, 
and the intentions of the accused, but. 
receiving at the same time tlre learned 
assistance of the Judges, free from all 
that jealousy of their own indepen- 
dence, which, until it was secured by 
law, had frequently entangled their 
consciences, aud perverted their judg- 
ments. In this instance, therefore, by 
following the ruling principle of his 
mind, Mr. Fox conferred the highest 
benefit upon public authority, as well 
as upon popular privileges—in doimg 
so, be looked to no standard of his 
own, but to the genuive principles and 
precedents of British law, which in 
this deeply important instance, had 
been overshadowed and misuader- 
stood. 

No map was also a greater frieud 
tu our ecclesiastical establishments, 
but he thought that an undue suppert 
of the Church became the parent of 
dissent, when restraints of any kind 
were imposed upon. Disseuters of any 
description—on that ground, as weli 
as upou the right of dniversal.freedom 
in religious opinions, he was the ad- 
vocate of Catholic Emancipation, and 
for the repeal of the Test Act. 

Here, again, Mr. Fox’s ruling prisi- 
ciple deserves the utmost. considera, 
tion. If the Church of Kugland were 
vuluerable in her doctrines, or in her 
discipline, maintaining herascendangy, 
like the Romish Church, by the .igne- 
rance and darkness of her adherents, 
her security might, in some measure, 
depend upon the penal, discourage- 
ment of dissent; but, when, I reflect 
upon the unexampled wisdom of, her 
original reformers, in all that, they 
abolished, as well as in all that they 
preserved; when I consider the mawi- 
fest. foundations of her faith upon the 
sacred authorities of Scripture;, the 
simplicity and beauty of her Liturgy, 
assimilated by time as well as, by, its 
own intrinsic. excellence, to. the feel- 
ings of the English people; when, | 
advert, to, the general learning, aus 
morals of her.ministers, and their use- 
fulness throughoutthecountry,] doubt 
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with Mr. Fox, whether the restraints 
and disabilities originally set on foot 
for her protection, and which are now 
insensibly wearing away under the in- 
dulgent administration of our govern- 
ment, may not have been the nurses, 
if not the parents of sectaries in every 
part of the kingdom.—Their founda- 
tions were laid when there was much 
less toleration than at present, and if 
the Church feels any serious alarm 
from their expansion, she should lend 
her hand to the discouragement of 
their communities, by inviting the 
Legislature to let the law pass over 
them without the very knowledge of 
their existence.—So little of restraint 
is now left, that even if it were the 
sound principle of support to our ec- 
clesiastical system, it would be ut- 
terly useless; whilst the exclusion 
from civil incorporations bestows a 
kind of corporate character and per- 
petuity upon religious dissents, which 
would otherwise have a tendency to 
dissolution. ‘These observations are, 
however, addressed only to the minis- 
ters of the church, and not to those of 
the state—the great body of Dissenters 
are, L believe, fully sensible of the 
liberal disposition of the government 
towards them; as enlightened men, 
they know how to appreciate the dif- 
ficnlties which have attended the best 
wishes for them; and speaking, of 
course, of the great and well known 
hodies of Dissenting Protestants, | am 
happy in this occasion of expressing 
my perfect conviction of the fidelity 
of their civil allegiance, and the sin- 
cerity of their religious persuasions. 

Mr. Fox's principle receives, how- 
ever, a still more striking illustration 
from those who differ from me regard- 
ing them, and who falsely impute to 
them republican principles. —They 
undoubtedly cherish the doctrines of 
civil liberty with peculiar warmth of 
Jeeling, the inevitable consequence of 
any species of jealous disability or re- 
straint; and on this account there are 
sume who would be sorry to see that 
spirit destroyed, by breaking up their 
exclusions, and throwing them with- 
out distinction into the oblivious mass 
of the people. 

The moral certainty of this obvious 
consequence deserves the utmost at- 
tention in the consideration of the 
Roman Catholic question. Educated 
myself in an almost superstitious re- 
puguance to that religion, (though I 
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have the highest opinion of, and the 
most sincere regard for very many of 
its members,) 1 found it difficult at 
first to bring up my mind to the ad- 
ministration of this only specific for its 
gradual decline and extinction: but I 
shall now never hesitate a moment for 
applying it; independently of all the 
other great principles so powerfully 
insisted upon by Fox in the volumes 
now before me; but | never can ad- 
mit that there ts any foundation what- 
soever for emancipating their Spiritual 
Pastors from that dependence upon 
the civil government which is sub- 
mitted to by our Protestant Bishops 
and Clergy, aud even by Catholics 
themselves in the Catholic states. 

In 1793, we find Mr. Fox equally 
conspicuous in support of the same 
principles, when in a season of great 
alarm, new laws were proposed for the 
punishment of sedition and of traitor- 
ous correspondence —nothing could 
be more false or wicked than the ca- 
lumnies of that day, which repre- 
sented him as sheltering the disturbers 
of the public tranquillity—his object 
was quite the reverse—it was to re- 
move the disturbances by the vigorous 
administration of our ancient laws, 
which he held to be sufficient for the 
emergency: it was to put to shame 
the falsehood of French principles, by 
holding up those of England in their 
undefiled, unsullied beauty, and to 
oppose a spirit of change and revolu- 
tion, by changing nothing, without 
urgent cause, in our own venerable 
constitution. 

This principle even strikingly dis- 
tinguishes his speech, when in 1793, 
he supported a motion to reform it; 
and nothing certainly which the wit 
or wisdom of man ever prompted, il- 
lustrated its value with greater force 


or truth, than when he said, “ that if 


by a peculiar interposition of Divine 
Power, all the wisest men of every age 
and every country, could be collected 
into one assembly, he did not believe 
that thetrunited wisdom would be capa- 
ble of forming a tolerable constitution. 
—What rebuke could be greater to 
the ignorance and presumption which 
characterized the time he spoke in? 
What stronger pledge that his pur- 
pose was to preserve our own? 

constitution, not constructed by #s- 
sembled theorists, but growing up from 
natural and often accidental causes, 
through the lapse of many ages, t0 
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maturity; a constitution which, there- 
fore, mocks and puts to shame every 
abstract, theoretical reformer, and 
which can suffer no alteration but in 
conformity with the whole, and that 
only which the most obvious use and 
even necessity justifies. Mr, Fox's 
purpose, in his own words, was “ not 
to pull down, but to work upon it, to 
examine it with care and reverence, to 
repair it where decayed, to amend it 
line defective, to prop it where it 
wanted support, and to adapt it to the 
purposes of the present time, as our an- 
cestors had done from generation to ge- 
neration, always transmitting it, not 
only unimpair d, but improved, to their 
post erily. 5 

Nothing can be more happily ex- 
pressed than this short sentence, be- 
cause it keeps in view what has ruined 
the cause of reform, when lost sight 
of—that our whole history, from its 
beginning, has been a perpetual and 
gradual system of reformation. If all 
who mixed themselves with this deli- 
cate and momentous subject, had held 
this sound and safe language, and had 
acted with good faith upon the prin- 
ciples so justly adopted and illustrated 
upon that occasion by Lord Grey, 
whose speech, both for wisdom and 
eloquence, was of the highest order, 
the cause of reform, in spite of all 
obstacles, would have become popu- 
lar; but it received an almost deadly 
blow in the very outset from the rash- 
ness of great numbers of mistaken 
people, who, instead of following in 
his well-chosen path, sent forth from 
every part of the kingdom, such un- 
principled, inflammatory and ignorant 
reflections upon the other branches 
ofthe government, and indeed upon 
its whole frame and structure, as to 
alarm and disgust the great body of 
men of rank and property, without 
whose support no useful reformation 
in the government of any civilized 
nation can ever be brought about. 

These few instances may furnish, I 
think, a sufficient clue for following 
Mr. Fox through the many other 
questions of domestic policy, which 
are the subjects of these volumes. In 
the debates regarding our external re- 
lations, in which the characters of 
great statesmen are more prominent 
and important, the reader will find 
every where the same principles; the 
Same contempt for every system of 
artifice or violence, and the same re- 
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liance upon the effects of good-will 
and plain dealing, of openness and 
kindness, which apply as univer- 
sally, and as surely to the restoration 
of peace between contending nations, 
as they notoriously do to all differ- 
ences between individual men. 

In all questions, therefore, regard- 
ing Ireland, whether they related to 
our connexion with her when a dis- 
tinct people under her own Parlia- 
ment, or drawn into our bosom by 
the union which has happily taken 
place, the same opinions illustrate and 
characterize Mr. Fox. He was an 
enemy to all artificial restraints when 
put in the scale against liberal inter- 
courses—he thought with Mr. Burke, 
“that our affidavits and our suffer- 
ances, our dockets aud our clearances, 
were not the great securities of our 
commerce ;” that the earth was large 
enough for the full and overflowing 
prosperity of all nations; and that a 
partnership never could be thriving, 
which impoverished any branch of it, 

We find him also, in the ripeness 
of his civil wisdom, strenuously oppos- 
ing himself tothe insane policy, which 
gave birth to the revolutionary war 
with America and to her United 
States—yet such is often the domimion 
of prejudice and error, even in the 
most enlightened communities, that I 
am old enough to remember the im- 
mortal orations of Burke upon that 
momentous subject, delivered to the 
almost empty benches of the House 
of Commons, filled ouly by her infat- 
uated majorities when his warning 
voice had ceased: yet, now that time 
and events have pronounced their 
awful judgments, no man would haz- 
ard his character in the most private 
circle by supporting opinions, which, 
for along time triumphed in Pariia- 
ment, and enflamed the great body of 
this people, until one half of our em- 
pire was severed from the other. 
“So paltry a sum as three-pence in 
in the eyes of a financier—so insigni- 
ficant an article as tea, in the eyes of 
a philosopher, shook the pillars of a 
commercial empire that circled the 
whole globe.” 

Upon the same principle, Mr. Fox. 
had he been now living, would have 
rejoiced in the peace which has been 
recently made ; he would have exerted 
all his eloquence to secure its contin- 
uance, and would have counselled 
the peremptory duty of forbearing from 
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every topic of irritation, of rejecting a 
narrow system of policy regarding her, 
f America] and of opening our parental 
arms to renew the feelings of confi- 
denve and affection, which “ common 
names and kindred blood” might yet 
restore and perpetuate. England has 
declared by her Ministers in Partia- 
ment, that she claims no rights, but 
those which are common toall nations. 
Such rights cannot be doubtful, since 
what they are, the universal voice of 
uations must pronounce; and, in cases 
where their exercise may become 
harsh and inconvenient, ur will ap- 
prove himself the best statesman and 
the truest friend of both countries, 
who shall devise the best means of 
putting at an endless distance every 
cause of strife. 

Another conspicuous subject of Mr. 
Fox's eloquence, was the portentous 
phenomenon of the French Revolu- 
tion, and on this mighty question 
of national interest, which, from its 
new and extraordinary nature, could 
not but produce strong differences of 
opinion between the best private 
friends, and amongst the most honest 
and enlightened statesmen, it was my 
wish and my design to have been al- 
together silent, more especially as we 
are at this moment, I fear, in the 
very midst of the storm, and as I was 
besides, most anxious to avoid even 
the appearance of a wish to revive po- 
litieal controversy. In raising this 
humble, but affectionate monument 
to his memory, [ felt that I ought not 
only to guard it from being defaced, 
but should invite it to be surrounded 
by honest and enlightened men of all 
parties and opinions; at the same 
time, when I came to consider how 
very important a part it formed of his 
public character, | found it indis- 
pensable to touch, though slightly and 
venerally, upon this difficult, delicate 
ind complicated subject. —TI shall, 
therefore, very shortly advert to his 
opinions, but without any argument 
«t their support—they are already, 
indeed, matter of history; and as they 
cannot at all govern our present du- 
ties, under circumstances so very dif- 
ferent, [ shall leave them “ without 
impatience, to the vicissitudes of opi- 
nion, andthe impartiality of a future 
generation.” 

It was the constant theme, then, of 
Mr. Fox, as will appear over and over 
again throughout these volumes, that 
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the true policy of this country regard. 
ing France at that period, indepen- 
dently of not interfering with the in- 
ternal government of any nation, was 
to leave her to the good or evil of her 
own revolution.—He thought, whilst 
her desperate and distracted factions 
were balancing, and almost dail 

destroying one another, that what: 
ever they might declare or publish, 
or however, in the frenzy of the ino- 
ment, they might denounce the go- 
vernments of surrounding nations, 
they had no power to entorce their 
threats; and that so far from there 
being any danger of France, so cir- 
cumstanced, overpowering ler neigh- 
bours by conquest, she was likely 
herself to sink in the storm she had 
raised. He was convinced, that if the 
states of Europe had acted upon this 
opinion, contenting themselves with 
taking security by prudent councils 
against the contagion of disorganizing 
principles so much apprehended, hus- 
banding their finances, and standing 
upon their guard against invasion by 
great military establishments, instead 
of invading France, she could not, 
upon any human calculation, have so 
suddenly extended her dominion over 
so many mighty nations. | purposely 
avoid all design of considering or ques- 
tioning her aggressions at that period, 
or of disputing the justification of war 
against her, if it was prudent in that 
manner to wage it. ‘To enter upap 
this would be raising the very spmit 
of controversy which I have diselaim- 
ed. Lam only recording Mr. Fox's 
sentiments, and shall therefore con- 
tent myself with the fact, that the 
Duke of Brunswick published his 
fatal manifesto, and invaded France. 
At that period, and under those cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Fox, in his letter to 
his constituents, ridiculed the idea of 
her conquest, and he was justified by 
the event.—By this ill-timed assault 
upon her territory, accompanied by 
the disgusting threat of utterly exter 
minating the principles and authors 
of the revolution, contending factions 
were annihilated by a common danger 
tu all; the citizens of Paris who ha 

been cutting one another's throats ™ 
the streets without knowing where- 
fore, knew then, to a man, that they 
must unite for their existence as 4 
people; and the world exhibits no 
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parallel to the exertions of Frange:, 


she dug into the mansions of the dea 
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for the fabric of her powder, and 
forged the irons which surrounded 
her churches and public edifices into 
weapons of war: the spirit which 
inspired her was not merely the spirit 
of freedom, always undaunted how- 
ever misdirected, but was inflamed 
and elevated by terror and despair, 
when caught in the moment of dis- 
organization by the numerous armies 
which surrounded her, proscribed as 
she was by the whole European 
world.—It did not, in my opinion, 
require Mr. Fox's sagacity to predict 
the result of this unequal contest.— 
The nations of Europe at that period, 
whatever they might have had to fear, 
had then actually suffered nothing 
from the French revolution ; so that 
whilst on the one hand, the French 
armies, however undisciplined, were 
in fact a people in arms, the invading 
force was only brought up to the 
charge by the cold and lifeless prin- 
ciple of military discipline, without a 
national object, and by subjects rather 
disgusted with their own govern- 
ments, than with the changes they 
had only heard of in France. Well, 
therefore, might Mr. Fox on that oc- 
casion, When the conquest of France 
was anticipated, exclaim against the 
feeble pencil of Cervantes—from the 
very course then pursued to conquer 
her, he conceived, she became invul- 
nerable; because having no means left 
of existence as a nation, but by form- 
ing her population into a vast camp, 
and depending for her security upon 
military skill and exertion, she was 
not at all likely to be the victim of 
auy combination amongst the old go- 
veroments of Europe, jealous of one 
another, and not excited by a coun- 
teracting motive, of an equally pro- 
jectile force. 

When her government was thus 
established, no matter whether for 
good or for evil, and war had arisen 
from resisting it in its commencement, 
Mr. Fox still more strongly repro- 
bated as a monstrous proposition, that 
she was incapable in the pure abstract 
of maintaining the usual relations of 
peace and amity. He admitted, of 
course, most distinctly, that Great 
Britain and all other powers were 
well justified in looking to their own 
securities, but he thought they should 
come at once to the decision of the 
securities they required, and not have 
vOL. Xx. 2x 
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acted upon a declaration so vague and 
so unexampled, 

To this policy, which he condemn- 
ed as erroneous, Mr. Fox imputed the 
disasters which followed in his time— 
France, being thus put under the 
bann of an undefined proscription, a 
looser rein was undoubtedly given 
by it to her impetuous and dangerous 
course; and in faithfully recording 
Mr. Fox's principles and opinions, it 
is impossible to refrain from saving, 
that for a season at least there was too 
much colour for her invasion of other 
nations. What other security had she 
for her own independence? Since not 
only no terms were offered to her, but 
she was even denied the privilege of 
offering any herself. 

* ¥ * © so . 2 * 

It is impossible to close this review 
of Mr. Fox's parliamentary exertions, 
without adverting to the object of his 
very last motion in the House of Com- 
mons ;—an object for which he had 
laboured with many eminent men of 
all political parties and opinions, for 
nearly twenty years—its accomplish- 
ment which followed but afew months 
afterwards, would have raised our 
country, even if she had no other il- 
lustration, to stand unrivalled amongst 
nations, and to look up to God Him- 
self to pronounce—* Well done thou 
vood and faithful servant’—the Apo- 
LITION OF THE Stave Trave leaves 
every other triumph of humanity and 
justice almost out of sight behind it, 
and well entitled Mr. Fox to declafe, 
“« that if, during the forty years he had 
sat in parliament, he had been so for- 
tunate as to accomplish that object, and 
THAT ONLY, he should think he had 
done enouGu, and could retire from 
public life with the conscious satisfac- 
tion that he had done his duty.” 

One short sentence more belongs 
wn a to this subject — the 
name of Wi_eerrorce cannot be 
separated from it—it is of the utmost 
importance to mankind perpetually to 
remember, that immortal honour and 
reputation are the sure rewards of 
those by whose virtuous, patient, un- 
conquerable perseverence, the blessed 
cause of universal freedom has been 
advanced, and the lingering progres- 
sion of the world urged on in its slow 
and mysterious course, 

Being now brought to the conclu- 
sion of my letter, and running it over 
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(too hastily I fear) before 1 could 
venture to comply with your request 
that it should be published, I cannot 
but look back as to the happiest and 
most honourable circumstance of my 
life, that I thought and acted with 
Mr. Fox, through so considerable a 
part of his time, and that now, in my 
retirement from the world, (for so 
have considered it since my profes- 
sional course has been closed for ever), 
I have had the opportunity of thus 
ublicly expressing my veneration for 
his memory.—When I followed him 
to the grave, I was unable from sor- 
row to support with decent firmness 
the high ear which my station at 
that pbiod assigned me in the mourn- 
ful procession, and even now, when 
thus engaged in the review of his 
splendid and illustrious career, I can- 
not but feel the most affectionate and 
painful regret :—seeking a kind of 
consolation with his numerous friends, 
from his being in a manner still living 


in the Representative of his Family, 
Lord Holland's personal resemblance 
has strikingly increased as his age has 
been advancing to the period of Mr 
Fox's meridian—in private life we 
find in him the same popular manners, 
arising from the frankness and sim. 
plicity of his character—the like rare 
union of ardour and gentleness — 
that singular cast of mind, stimulated 
as it were by a never-ceasing and fer- 
vent interest in every possible subject 
connected with public spirit or private 
justice; and in parliament we see 
him, like Fox, the honest advocate 
for universal but well-balanced liberty, 
and distinguished, like him, by a bold, 
manly, vigorous and impetuous elo- 
quence. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
To ERSKINE. 
Mr. J. Wright, 


Panton Square. 
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Dr. Morell on the Connexion between 
Truth and Morality. 


Blackheath, 

Sir, May 5th, 1815. 
OOKING, some time since, into 

4 the early numbers of the Edin- 
burgh Review, | saw with surprise, 
that in one of them (for Jan. 1803), 
it is unequivocally maintained, that 
the interests of truth and virtue may 
be at variance betwixt themselves ; 
that there are truths of which the 
prevailing conviction would tend di- 
rectly to the depravation of manners; 
and consequently that there are errors 
Of opinion from which morality de- 
rives necessary snpport. If this be 
fact, the friend of truth may be the 
enemy of his kind, and the philoso- 
pher may push his inquiries to the 
worst ible issue, when they are 
puradedl With the greatest possible 
success ;—if, indeed, the discovery of 
truth is to be any longer considered 
*s a successful termination of philo- 
hical research. Under the article 
“ Elements of the Philosophy of 
Mind,” &c. by Thomas Belsham, the 
“ @etual existence” of philosophical 
of the’ lon admitted, and the truth 
of the rine of materialism is de- 


nied, but the diffusion both of the 
false doctrine and of the true is repro- 
bated, as in every view unfavourable 
to morality. With the philosophical 
speculations the present inquiry is 
not immediately connected. The con- 
tested proposition which is now exa- 
mined is simply this; — that truth 
must be favourable to virtue. The 
almost universal assent which this 
principle has received, is accounted 
for in that article by a reference tothe 
tyre 9° habits and views “ of the 

rst teachers of morals in our schools, 
and of the greater number of their 
successors.” In other words, the 
maxim has been allowed because our 
first moralists were theologians, It 
cannot be denied that many sins lie at 
the door of theological teachers; some 
have been convicted of pious frauds, 
for which they are entitled to the 
commendation of this reviewer ; others 
have perverted truth, and a great 
part have done it infinite disservice by 
their unskilful or illiberal defence. 
But it is now alleged against them, 
for the first time, that they have done 
wrong by giving universality to the 
persuasion that truth must he favour- 
able to virtue. Men still retain so 
much of barbarous prejutiice, and are 
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still so ignorant of their own interests, 
that they will readily forgive the the- 
ologians this wrong, and could almost 
forgive them every other wrong for 
the sake of this one, were it proved 
against them. If the maxim, however, 
was first ‘ a religious maxim," it 
was so not as “a part of the optimism 
in which it was combined,” but as a 
deduction from that revelation which 
taught our “ first teachers of morals,” 
as they supposed, that truth is an at- 
tribute of the Divinity. Of the the- 
ological argument, however, resting 
on revelation, the writer has said no- 
thing, though speaking of Christian 
theologians; but by a dexterous ma- 
neuvre of controversy has considered 
them in the more convenient charac- 
ter of optimists, who maintained that 
whatever is must be beneficial, be- 
cause it exists under the government 
of a Being who wills happiness, and 
happiness only. ‘The reason of this 
view of the theological moralist is ma- 
nifest: if truth must be beneficial on 
the principles of optimism, so must 
error also, because error has been, 
and still is, and therefore makes a part 
of that scheme of things which tends 
to the production of good. Hence it 
is concluded that there is nothing 
“in the abstract consideration of truth 
and Deity,” which justifies the ad- 
mission of the maxim in debate. If 
the maxim was to be tried at all as a 
theological one, it ought to have been 
met fairly on the grounds of natural 
and revealed religion, and shewn to 
have no foundation in either, instead 
of being thus dexterously evaded by 
a diversion into the system of op- 
timism. The question as a theolo- 
gical question would then stand thus: 
may it be inferred from any thing we 
know of the divine Being, that truth 
must be favourable to virtue? It is 
not asufticient answer to this question 
to say, “ that the employment of 
falshood for the production of good, 
cannot be more unworthy of the Di- 
vine Being, than the acknowledged 
employment of rapirie and murder fur 
the same purpose.” If the crimes of 
men are made subservient to the ends 
of the divine government, they are 
not the less crimes’ on that account; 
and if falsehood; or the wilful propa- 
gation of error, be made subservient 
to the same ends, it is not, therefore, 
exonerated’ of the’ charge of immio- 


Pality. It is not in thle way that any 
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question respecting human conduct 
can be tried at the bar of the human 
understanding. If such reasoning were 
allowed to be applied to such ques- 
tions, the distinction of vice and vir- 
tue must quickly disappear, and every 
action will be proved to be morally 
right, because it makes a part of the 
universal plan, [very practical max- 
im must be tried either by an appesi 
to the authority of revelation, or ¢o 
experience, As the former has not 
been made in the present instance, 
the latter only demands our attention. 
Is the principle, “ that truth, or the 
diffusion of truth (for itis a question 
of practice’, must be favourable to 
morality, justified by actual expe- 
rience?” A question of so wide a 
range is not solved by saying, that 
the courtesies of life, forming ‘ the 
chief happiness of civilized manners, 
proceed either from actual falsehood or 
from the suppression of trath;” aud 
therefore that happiness, far from 
being promoted by the indiscriminate 
diffusion of truth “ is increased by 
the general adoption of a system of 
concerted and limited deceit.” To 
this reasoning it might be replied, 
that deceit which is concerted and 
limited by a whole community, loses 
its nature. It may be ap abuse of 
terms, but in that community it is no 
longer deceit; for what is concerted 
is understood, But even admitting 
that it retains all the nature of deceit, 
before the solution can be considered 
as complete, the good arising from 
the system of falsehood must be 
weighed against the mischief that 
must result from the general admis- 
sion of the practical principle, that 
the partial suppression of ascertained 
truth conduces to human happiness, 
and is therefore a moral duty. It 
must also be compared with the good 
that must evsue from a system of uni- 
versal sincerity. To say that such a 
system is impracticable, does not 
prove that the practice would be pro- 
ductive of less happiness than the 
system of falsehood. Perfect virtue is 
unattainable ; but few moralists are 
inclined to dispute its connexion with 
the greatest possible happiness. Me- 
dicine is good, but health is better; 
and dissimulation may have its use, 
but it is not so useful as virtue, which 
could supersede’ it. Thé arytinient, 
ther, éf the advocate of falseliood may 
Ne Go adtet Sbeae, thivagtt 
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deficiency of virtue in man, deceit Is 
of use by breaking off the rough 
edges of human intercourse, therefore 
the maxim that truth should be dif- 
fused promiscuously and without re- 
serve, cannot be acted upon without 
injury to the interest of virtue. ‘To 
bring the principle to a just test, it ts 
not enough to take a single acknow- 
ledged truth and imagine it to be put 
in circulation, insulated and broken 
off from the great chain of truths of 
which it makes but a single link. 
Such mutilated and partial evidence is 
not admitted in any court whose pro- 
ceedings are guided by equity: no 
more can it be permitted to the ad- 
versary of truth to suppose an 
error detached :rom the clan ef errors 
with which it. must be accompanied, 
and to demend, whether the pieva- 
lence ofsuch en erroneous belief would 
not be much bDeaefit 
to maukimi? Yet such is the mode 
of trial adopted by this moralist ; 
“if,” says he, “ it were a superstition 
of every mind, that the murderer, im- 
mediately oun the perpetration of his 
guilt, mut himself expire by sym- 
pathy, anew motive would be added 
to the’side of virtue.” Again, “ if 
superstition could exist and be modi- 
fied at the will of an eulightened le- 
gislator, so as to be deprived of its 
terrors to the imnocent and turned 
whoily against the guilty, we kuow 
no principle of our nature on which if 
would be so much for the interest of 
mankind to operate.’ What is this 
but saying, if strong poisons could be 
administered so as to act solely on the 
disease, and not at all upon the con- 
stitution of the patient, what a salu- 
tary application might be made of 
them by a skilful physician! It will 
hardly, however, be admitted for no 
better reason than a supposition of 
what is so impracticable, that a good 
plain nutritive diet is not of greater 
benefit to man thau all the mineral 
and vegetable poisons in the world. 
The'same is the relotion which truth 
has always been supposed to bear to 
error ; and which, as long as poh- 
Uciaus and, we may now add, philo- 
sophers, shall allow her the privilege 
of speech (for the right is denied), 
will still be acknowledged by men of 
unsophisticated nuns. 
_ The conclusion drawn by the writer 
from such premises is, “ that we ma 


essume as established and undeniable, 
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productive of 


that there is nothing in the nature « 
truth which makes it necessarily good ; 
that in the greater number of instances 
truth is beneficial, but that of the 
whole number of truths and false. 
hoods, a certain number are produc. 
tive of good and others of evil.” This 
is to separate what is in its nature in. 
separable. No truth, certainly no 
truth of any practical value, stands 
alone. It is sufticient praise, that in 
its natural and necessary counexion 
it forms a part of whatis, as a whole, 
beneficial to mankind and favourable 
to moral virtue; aud that i! does so, 
is reason chough for throwing it into 
the general stock which forms the 
pruper riches of intellectuei man, 
Local and temporary wis hief may 
result from the disclesure and belief 
of certain fa fs and opinions, which 
have, notwit. tanding, ‘the warrant 
oftruth. ‘This, he wever, is not their 
proper, for it is ot their uitimate 
operation. That is io be deduced from 
their effects, when acting in union 
with other truths to which they are 
naturally allied, and extending their 
influence, together with them, through 
a long duration, and over a great di- 
versity of condition. What will be 
the issue of such an experiment, can- 
not be doubted even by the present 
eulogist of error, since he confesses 
that, in the greater number of in- 
stances, truth is beneficial; and since 
truth is not # rope of sand that may 
be picked and sorted grain by grain, 
of which one is to be rejected and 
another preserved, but is, indeed, of 
a texture more stubborn and cohesive 
than any physical product, let us be 
content to take the incidental and 
lesser evil together with the certain, 
perpetual and parpendonting good, 
and let it still be acknowledged as 
the chief of philosophical and moral 
maxims, that truth is the minister of 
utility, and that her voice, even when 
it might be thought most discordant, 
still harmonizes with the morality and 
happiness of man. 

When we are told “ that innumera- 
ble cases may be imagined in which 
errors of belief would be of moral ad- 
vantage,” imagination is substituted 
for experience; and it would be diffi- 
cult to frame a proposition which 
might not be established in a similar 
way. To such a declaration, for its 
no argument, nor part of an argur 
ment, it is sufficient to oppose. asseF- 
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tion, and simply to declare, that no 
case has existed, and we have no rea- 
son to expect that any case shall ever 
exist, in which en error of belief shall 
be found, on full experiment, taken 
in all its connexton, and traced 
through al) its consequences of moral 
advaniage and beneficial tendency. 
Till such a case is, net merely ima- 
vined, but wade ovt in fact, the 
maxim, whether it be proved or not, 
certainly is vot exploded, that the 
eause of truth and of virtue is the 
same. And if the case were fully 
established, it would uo more de- 
stroy the practical maaim resting 
on the basis of utility, that truth 
.by which must be meant the diffu- 
sion of truth) tends to good, than the 
production of a single instance in 
which a departure from a moral rule 
had a happy issue, can desiroy the 
obligation of that moral rule upon 
human practice. The obligation of 
the rule and the truth of the maxim 
must be determined by general appli- 
cation, and if that shall confirm them, 
utility requires that the evil of a par- 
ticular case of exception should exist, 
rather than the authority of the maxim 
and the obligation of the rule should 
be made liable to be questioned by 
every man on every emergency. ‘The 
appeal to consequences is often made 
to deter men from the free use of their 
understanding. It is in frequent use 
with the declaimer, whose object is 
not to enlighten but persuade, and 
whose address is therefore directed 
rather to the passions than the reason 
of mankind. In questions of utility, 
however, the appeal is necessary and 
just, since they can only be deter- 
mined by the consideration of conse- 
quences, either apprehended or ex- 
perienced. On this ground the mo- 
rality of truth has been attacked in 
the article from which we have cited. 
On the same ground the opposite 
opinion ought to be examined, name- 
ly, the morality of error. If the prin- 
ciple that truth is favourable to virtue 
is to be given up, we must substitute 
in its place, that falsehood may be fa- 
vourable to virtue; and if virtue can 
derive some of its necessary supports 
from falsehood, falsehood may make 
a part of the constitution and conduct 
of the divine government. Sup . 
then, a revelation made to mankind, 
fully attested by undeniable miracles; 
there is no longer any certainty in the 
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conclusion that those miracles were 
wrought in confirmation of what is 
true. It may be a revelation of lies, 
and the promise of cur fuiure exisi- 
ence may be one of the number. On 
the principle of * the moral advan- 
tage of erroneous belief,” the impos- 
sibility of a revelation cutitied to hu- 
ian confidence, is established in a 
manuer im which it uever appears 
to have occurred to the mind of 
Hiume. It is unnecessary to pursue 
this consequence any farther: if 1 
be not a refutation of the principle, 
it may be allowed to be a presump- 
tion against it of some weight. if 
the new moral maxim be admitted, 
the base of confidential intercourse 
betwixt manu aud man will be nar- 
rowed to a point far too small for the 
safety of the superstructure. In the 
old school of morality, the persuasion 
that any man was governed by the 
principles of virtue was reason enough 
for reliance in his veracity. But if 
the new moral code be substituted, 
the virtuous man may deceive me on 
the principles of virtue, and | may 
fairly question the truth of his most 
solemn declarations, because, “ though 
he love truth much, he loves virtue 
more.” He believes that men must 
be cheated into virtue and happiness, 
and therefore my apprehension that 
he may deceive me wi! be in propor- 
tion to the strength of my conviction 
that he is governed by virtuous priu- 
ciples. If | confide in his veracity at 
all, my confideuce must proceed from 
the opinion, that he has some little 
remaining prejudice in favour of truth ; 
or that his understanding is of a cast 
too plain and simple to discern the 
moral advantages that flow from dissi- 
mulation and falsehood with sufficient 
clearness, to make a practical appli- 
cation of his own maxim. <A system 
of moral philosophy, which should 
give the sanction of its authority to a 
principle involving such consequences 
as these, would not, it is hoped, make 
many proselytes in Engiand; and in 
the North it will have to contend with 
powerful “ instincts,” and with names 
of great authority both of the living 
and the dead. The following passage 
is quoted from Dr. Reid's [:ssays on 
the Intellectual Powers of man. “ We 
need not be afraid that the interest of 
virtue may suffer by a free and can- 
did examination of any question what- 
ever, for the interests of trath and of 
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virtue can never be found in opposi- 
tion. Darkness and error mav be- 
friend vice, but can never be favour- 
able to virtue.’ The inquirer after 
truth has hitherto been animated im 
his search, by the assurance that his 
labours, if successful, will reward hiin 
with the possession of mestim:dle 
treasure; could he have suspected 
that the object of his pursuit might 
prove in the possession and commu- 
nication, 2 curse to himself and to 
society, his assiduity must soon have 
appeared to him in the light of folly, 
or of something worse than folly, 
Attaiuments which are merely orna- 
mental ‘thus he has argued) have a 
doubiful tendency ; they may honour- 
ably adorn the possessor, and they 
may prove the garland on the head of 
the victim of seduction and of flattery; 
bat the acquisition of truth is thet of 
protection as well as lustre, “ presr- 
dium et dulce decus,” which, if it 
cannot avert misfortnue, will raise a 
barrier against guilt and remorse; it 
is the only currency among men 
which enriches the mind of the owner, 
and gives it an elevation that wealth 
and grandeur could never confer. It 
is worth purchasing at any price, and 
maintaining at any risk. Such are the 
generous sentiments which have, hi- 
therto, stimulated research; but, by 
the oracles of error, these are now 
degraded into the rant of folly, or the 
emthusiasm of romance. It may, ac- 
carding to them, be aftirmed with 
rauch more justice, of “ truths that 
ave of most importance in human 
life,” than of the precious metals, that 
they were best concealed in night, 
(stygiisque admoverat umbris), not 
to be explored by the eye of man 
without loss, not of innocence, but of 
virwe. With such a creed the friend 
of virtue will fear to explore the na- 
ture of things, lest he should be the 
unhappy discoverer of a truth, which, 
like the opening of Pandora's box, 
shall give entrance to incalculable evil 
into the moral world. It has often 
beet remarked, that the philosophical 
sceptic, when placed on the seat of 

» has appeared not less into- 

t than the religious zealot; and 
the feet is not surprising: he who 
believes nothing can have no reason 
for tolerating the circulation of any 
opimon, the belief of which he may 
conade? injurioas to his interests or 
Hostile to his wishes. Tio him perse- 


cution may seem prudence, for his 
scepticism excludes every considera. 
tion of truth and falsehood, and leaves 
but the simple question, what promises 
most of private gratification; for that 
is the soundest policy. That toleration 
and freedom of discussion should pot 
find advocates in the ranks either of 
scepticism or of superstition, is no 
more than was to be expected: but 
the sober philosopher, the man whose 
days and energies are spent in accu- 
rate discrimination and laborious re- 
search, the child of reason and the 
votary of science, was thought to be, 
by system and by habit, the advocate 
of truth; an advocate who, though 
he might possibly be intimidated or 
corrupted into the desertion of his 
client, would never abandon her on 
principle, from conviction of unwor- 
thiness. In this opinion, however, we 
have been lamentably mistaken. In- 
tolerance has found, if not its ablest, 
certainly its most unblushing sup- 
porters in the very school of philo- 
sophy. The eléve of science has im- 
piously raised his hand against his 
great patroness and instructress, and 
furnished her enemies, who before 
were armed with power aloue, not, 
indeed, with reason, but with the 
shew and mask of reason, for carrying 
on their unrighteous warfare. If the 
tendency of truth may be to immorali- 
ty, it may and probably will become 
the duty of the magistrate to seal up 
her lips in silence, by whatever means 
shall appear most efficacious, confis- 
cation, imprisonment, banishment or 
death. If the memory of Locke, the 
great apologist of toleration, were 
held in veneration or in much respect 
where this defence of error was pro- 
hably conceived, we should hardly 
refrain from coupling his authority 
with that of Reid, as alike opposed to 
the artifices and sleights of this unhal- 
lowed sophistry. But where truth is 
held in no veneration, what is there 
human or divine that will long appear 
venerable? Should it even be granted, 
and moralists of eminence have grant- 
ed it, that there are extreme cases 
which a concealment,, or a contradic- 
tion of truth is justifiable and perliaps 
commendable, such instances 

particular facts of local, partial and 
transient interest: but when the 
maxim, that the tendency of truth s 
to’ virtite, is‘ mairitained, it is with a 
view ‘to propositions involving 
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truths. These are the products of the 
general experience of mankind; the 
proper acquisition, the true inheri- 
tance and the unalienable property of 
man, and to refuse him the use of 
them is like an attempt to rob him of 
one of his senses, “ and knowledge at 
one entrance quite shut out; it is to 
cheat him of his birth-right on the 
pretence that it will save his virtue 
from starving. If the suppression of 
such truths is sanctioned by utility, 
man is placed by nature in a school 
where he is in danger of learning too 
much for his moral improvement, and 
art, instead of being the docile pupil 
of nature, will be well employed as 
her wary antagopist, devising means 
to prevent the mischief of her illumi- 
nation. Should it be said, and with 
truth, that what we distinguish by 
the terms nature and art are both to 
be referred to the same great source, 
still we shall be driven upon a new 
species of Manicheism, in which the 
‘po me of darkness and light will 
ve opposed, but with this remarkable 
novelty, that the operation of dark- 
ness shall on many occasions be 
friendly, and that of light inimical to 
the virtue and happiness of man. To 
think with the wise and speak with 
the vulgar has, indeed, long been held 
a maxim of prudence by timid or in- 
terested men; but it is now advanced 
to the highest order of moral maxims. 
Should auy man be so unfortunate as 
to discern and acknowledge the evi- 
dence of some truth of pernicious ten- 
dency, it behoves him, as he loves 
virtue and loves his kind, after the 
manner of the East, to seclude from 
the eye of day, what could be revealed 
only to the hurt of himself and his 
neighbours. _Thus the sileuce which 
Pythagoras imposed upon his disciples 
must be extended, and that with 
special obligation, to the whole body 
of imstructors, and like the silence of 
the grave, it must be uninterrupted 
ait perpetual. The lovers of philo- 
sophy must again be bandied into 
tlubs of free-masonry; the light 
Which is in them must be darkness— 
their judgments must be passed, like 
those of the court of Areopagus, amid 
the shades of night, not for the sake 
ef truth, but lest truth should go forth 
and illuminate and corrupt the vulgar 
tnhabitants of the earth. Philosophy 
Miist no longer be the guide of opimon, 
vut a fraudulent reserve, a jcsuistical 
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caution and a new species of holy dis- 
simulation must set bounds to the 
progress of knowledge, and consecrate 
ignorance, prejudice and error to the 
eud of time. ‘The tree of knowledge 
is still defended from the children of 
Adam by him who planted it, and 
the penalty of moral extinction de- 
creed agaiust them who freely eat of 
it; it stands, like the upas, breathing 
poison and extending moral desola- 
tioh on every side, surrounded with 
the dead carcases of “ the purest 
pleasures and best affections of the 
uncorrupted heart,” which have been 
blasted by its mortal influence. If 
such pollution and destruction can 
proceed from the contemplation of 
truth, if, like the Gorgon, it can 
convert the beholder into a moral 
petrefaction, freeze the warm current 
of virtuous affection, aud present the 
man, spoiled and exhausted of all the 
best feelings and attributes of man,— 
the literary guardian has done well to 
raise the warning voice, and exhort 
the simple to beware of the fatal 
vision: but if these destructive con- 
sequences are but the creation of his 
own disordered fancy, he has pub- 
lished a libel upon the name and 
nature of truth, scandalous though 


not malicious. 
JOHN MORELL. 
———— 

Specimens of Dean Kirwan's Eloquence. 
(From Carr’s Stranger in Freland, 4to. 
pp. 441---448. ) 

FANIL very recent death of Dean 

Kirwan,* one of the greatest de- 
votional orators that ever appeared 
since the days of Massillon, did not 
fail to engage the most sympathizing 
attention. This great man, from the 
cradle, laboured under a weakness of 
constitution, which conducted him te 
the grave in the prime of life, and ia 
the full zenith of those powers which 
the Divine Author of his being had 
bestowed upon him for the purpose of 
unfolding his glorious attributes, and 
unlocking the copious streams of cha- 
rity.—This enlightened minister raised 
nearly sixty thousand pounds by the 
influence of his sermons alone: @ sia- 
gle discourse has frequently been fol- 
lowed by a collection of one thousand 
pounds. In pleading the caune of the 
wretched he spoke as with the tongue 


* Por an account of the death of this 
distinguished preacher, see M,Repos .vol.f 
p. 54. 
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of inspiration. Frequent were the in- 
stances of his hearers emptying their 
purses and borrowing more from those 
who set near them for the purpose of 
enlarging their donation. Reserving 
himself for charity sermons alone 
(which were, from good policy, rare, ) 
unfortunately | did not hear him ; but 
| was informed that his tone and man- 
ner were singularly impressive and 
commanding. His sermons, which 
were extemporaneous, are not pab- 
lished, and with infinite difficulty I 
procured some sentences which were 
taken in short-hand, and for which 
precious fragments | am indebted to 
the ardent zeal of a reverend admirer 
of his: they will enable the reader to 
judge of the superior eloquence of his 
style. 

Human Vanity.—* Insects of the 
day that we are! hurried along the 
stream of time that flows at the base 
of God's immutability, we look up 
and think in owr schemes and our pur- 
suits to emulate ns eternity.” 

Influence of Example.—* It is the 
unenvied privilege of pre-eminence, 
that when the great fall, they fall not 
by themselves, but bring thousands 
alone with them, like the beastin the 
Apocalypse bringing the stars with 
yy 

Religious Liberty.—“ I will now 
more nmmediately call your attention 
to the institution for which I have 
undertaken to plead. The principle 
which forms its ground-work is, | 
am glad to inform you, of the most 
liberal and expanded nature. Chil- 
dren of all religious persuasions may 
be educated without any attempt on 
the part of their governors to instil 
sentiments contrary to the judgment 
and choice of their parents : such per- 
fect religious liberty must ever recom- 
mend similar establishments to men 
of enlarged ideas, who (be their own 
mode of worship what it may) will 
always unite in their support upon 
the broad and generous ground of 
philanthropy alone. Philanthropy, 
my friends, is of no particular sect; 
it is confined by no paltry form of 
rule; it knows no distinction but that 
of the happy and unhappy; it is 
older than the gospel, eternal as that 
great source from whence it springs, 
and often beats higher in the heathen’s 
breast, than in those of many who are 
ealled Christians ; who, though un- 
der the influence of the most. bene. 


volent of all possible systems, yet not 
unfrequently refuse both relief and 
compassion to the petitions of the 
wretched, and the entreaty of the up- 
happy. God forbid that the genuine 
feelings of the heart were confined to 
this or that mode of faith ! God for- 
bid that any ridiculous prejudice 
should hinder me from reverencing 
the man (however we may differ ja 
speculative notions) whose gentle spi- 
rit flies out to soothe the mourner; 
whose ear is attentive to the voice of 
sorrow ; whose pittance is shared with 
those who are not the wor!/’s friends; 
whose bountiful hand scatters food to 
the hungry, and raiment to the naked; 
and whose peaceful steps, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, are blessed, and 
blessed again by the uplifted eye of 
thankful indigence, and the sounds of 
honest gratitude from the lips of 
wretchedness. Should such a man be 
ill-fated here, or hereafter, may his 
fate be light! Should he transgress, 
may his transgressions be unrecorded | 
Or, if the page of his great account 
be stained with the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, or the misfortune of er- 
ror, may the tears of the widow and 
the orphan, the tears of the w retched 
he has relieved, efface the too rigid 
and unfriendly characters, and blot 
out the guilt and remembrance of 
them for ever !” 

Want of Humanity.—* The indi- 
vidual, whose life is dedicated toa 
constant warfare with his passions, 
whose life is a scene of temperance, 
sobriety, assiduous prayer, and un- 
remitting attendance on divine wor- 
ship, such an individual is certainly 
entitled to all the merit justly due to 
such Christian works ; but, my friends, 
if, under so fait and plausible a sur- 
face, there be a dark and frightful 
void; if, under the shew of virtue, 
the stream of sensibility doesnot flow; 
if such a character, pure and evan- 
gelical as it may appear, has never 
been marked by one solitary act of 
humanity, by any instance of that 
brotherly affection and mutual love 
which hourly breaks out into offices 
of mercy and useful beneficence, who 
will hesitate to avow that so specious 
an exterior is a mockery on true vif 
tue, an imposition on the good sens 
of the world, and an insult on the 
life of Christ and the morality of hs 
gospel? Who will hesitate to 
that such a man may be aptly cou 
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1 toa mountain remarkable for 
sterility and elevation, which encum- 
bers the earth with its pressure, while 
it chills all around with its shade ?” 

Liberality.—* Liberality is one of 
the most amiable features of the hu- 
man mind ; a sacred tie which unites 
all jarring systems, promotes mutual 
affection, and among men inspires re- 
spect for the honest intentions and 
well-meaning opinions of all mankind, 
fervently wishes, but perhaps feels 
the impossibility, to unite all modes 
of religion upon one broad and ra- 
tional basis. ‘True liberality is more, 
it is expanded as the earth, stimulates 
the bosom to promiscuous benevo- 
lence, urges it to feel and to relieve 
the distresses of Turk or Jew, as 
readily and with as much warmth as 
those of the indigent who raise their 
hands within those walls; it wafts 
the mind over the waste of oceans 
into distant hemispheres, to let fall 
a tear at the couch of the afflicted in- 
tidel, as well as at the bed of a suf- 
ferer of our own Communion : these are 
the operations of this beautiful and 
angelic virtue, and are the pride and 
glory of every great soul. ‘Thank 
God that in the age and land we live, 
religion is at length becoming free 
and natural, and that all zealous con- 
teutions about particular systems are 
now clearly discovered to be un- 
friendly to the true interests of the 
community, as well as the peace and 
happiness of the world. ‘Thank God | 
the day is rapidly advancing (and it 
is a day we should all look forward 
to with rapture and delight) when 
every citizen may think as he pleases 
upon subjects of religion, and quietly 
otter sacrifice in whatever temple his 
inclination and opinions point to :— 
the day, and I will call it the glo- 
rious day, when all religious societies, 
all ranks and degrees of men, will be 
connected er by one common 
and endearing tie of Christian beuevo- 
lence and love; when the rancour 
of parties will cease, the altars of un- 
charitableness cease to smoke ; the 
illiberal, narrow and__ sophisticated 
reasonings of bigotry be drowned in 
the vast and public cry of an enlarged 
philanthropy ; the heary and vene- 
rable tyrant, tition, plucked 
from his throne; when the frivolous 
and ridiculous contest about primo- 
geniture will be no more, and the 
God of benevolence, of humanity, of 
VOL. xX. 2¥ 
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mutual forbearance and ardent cha- 
rity, appear in the threshold of every 
sanctuary, and obtain an undisputed 
empire in every heart. ‘Thank God ! 
that day is advancing—I know it. | 
feel it, | can assert it, a period de- 
voutly to be wished for; and, per- 
haps, the first opening since the Chris- 
tian era of human happiness. If there 
is yet some prejudice it is giving way; 
it must give way to liberal inquiry ; 
it must retreat to the dark uncultivated 
corners of the earth, and of course 
perish where it cannot grow ; the 
tears of a few fanatics may accom- 
pany its fall, but I believe that every 
man who wishes to see the glorious 
restoration of reason, its dignity un- 
fettered, and the dominion of real vi- 
tal religion established; every man 
who has at heart the enlargement of 
human nature, and wishes to see the 
peace of society established upon a 
secure and permanent basis, will joy- 
fully sing its requiem, and manfully 
exert himself tu oppose its second 
appearance in the world |” 

The Vanity of Wealth.—*“If they 
who lie there (pointing from the pul- 
pit to the church-yard) whose places 
you now occupy, and whose riches 
you possess (God only knows how 
possess); if they, I say, were at this 
moment to appear amongst you (don't 
trembie),, it would not be to reclaim 
iheir wealth, but to bear testimony 
to ets vanity.” 

Pride.—* How often have we seen 
the column of pride erected upon the 
base of infamy, and just when it hath 
begun to attract the gape and stare 
of the adulatory multitude, death, 
like a rocky fragment rolling from the 
mountain, crumbles into nothing the 
imaginary colossus.” 

Dean Simon made the celebrated 
Bossuet and Massillon the models of 
his styleand action. Voltaire selected 
the sermon of the latter upon ‘* The 
smali number of ‘ the Elect,’’’ as an 
example of devotional eloquence un- 
der that head in the Encyclopedia, 
which oration, I was informed, re- 
sembles the Dean's best manner in 
many parts. The action of the Dean 
was too vehement for his constitution ; 
after having astonished his auditors 
with his sublimity, or affected them 
by his pathos, he was frequently 
obliged to pause, and sit down before 
he proceeded again; and.this respite 
from the effect Of feelings highly 
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wrought upon was equally necessary 
to his hearers. On the day when he 
preached, every avenue used to be 
crowded long before he ascended the 
pulpit. Grattan finely said of this 
eloquent divine, that “ In feeding 
the lamp of charity, he had exhausted 
the lamp of life.” 

‘The family of this most bountiful 
patron of the poor and friendless is 
left in very restricted circumstances, 
** Non sibi sed aliis,”” most justly be- 
longed to him. The gratitude, the 
taste, the spirit of the country are 
charged with their protection. 

- 
Stamford, 

SIR, May 26, 1815. 

7 OUR last number | pp. 246—250) 

contains a review of Mr Foster's 
« Narrative of his Excommunication 
from the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers,” exhibiting one of the 
most odious instances of priestly tyran- 
ny and religious persecution, that has 
perhaps ever occurred in modern days. 
| was so shocked at reading the arti- 
cle in question, thet [ resolved to pro- 
cure the book, to see if “ those things 
really were so.” ‘Though rather vo- 
luminous, | have got through the 
principal matter, and though | freely 
acquit you of having mistepresented 
the case, yet candour obliges me to 
confess, that Mr. Foster's oglversaries 
(who appear to have assailed him both 
privately and openly with a most 
merciless spirit) did adduce on his 
trial, many passages from the Qua- 
kers’ early writers, that seem to mi- 
litate strongly against Mr. Foster's 
tenets; but on the other hand, Mr. 
foster was always ready with para- 
graphs from the same writers, equally 
strong in favour of his side of the 
question. ‘There is so much quaiut- 
ness and want of method in the style 
and reasoning of writers in general 
belonging to this Society, that it is 
extremely difficult to get at their real 
meaning. Hence we find them fall- 
ing into continual contradictions, and 
even absurdities; but surely if this be 
the case, a man should not be excom- 
municated for not clearly. compre- 
hending their meaning. I have asked 
among my acquaintance, if the Qua- 
kers have ever published a creed, and 
l find they have not, but direct their 
members to be guided by the light 
within, in their interpreting the scrip- 
tures: how absurd, how unjust, then, 
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to disown a member for a speculative 
point! It isa pity Mr. Foster's book 
is so large and so expensive, as it cxn. 
not get into general circulation; for 
the document called “ the Appeal to 
the Quarterly Meeting,” is an excel. 
lent and short paper, and should be 
universally read. As to myself, Mr, 
Editor, this recent instance of perse- 
cution, by such a body has confirmed 
mein the opinion, that all sects are 

by their very nature intolerant. 

Your constant Reader. 
JOHN REED. 
a 
Plymouth-Dock, 
Sir, May 8, 1815. 

NOTE at the foot of page 24) 
of the present volume, by Mr. 
D. W. Jones, in reference to Rey. 
xvi. 8, which seems to countenance 
the doctrine of brutes possessing an 
immaterial principle, brought to my 
recollection the opinion entertained 
by Mr. Toplady on this subject. Inthe 
third volume of his works, pp. 463— 
470, is recorded a speech which he de- 
livered before a club that used to hold 
their meetings at the Queen's Arms, 
Newgate-Street, on the question — 
“ Whether unnecessary cruelty to the 
brute creation is not criminal,” where- 
in he advocates the immortality of 
brutes. As his manner of treating the 
question is curious, and may, perhaps, 
afford some entertainment to those of 
your readers who are unacquainted 
with that gentleman's productions, | 
shall, with your leave, take the trou- 
ble to transcribe the speech at length, 
for insertion in the Repository. It 
appears that Mr. Toplady had paid 
some attention to the subjects in dis- 
pute between materialists and unme- 
terialists; and, agreeably to his bio- 
grapher, it was his intention to enter 
the lists against Dr. Priestley; but he 
died within a few months after the 
Doctor's Disquisitions were first pub- 
lished. ‘The paragraph in’ his Me- 
moirs to which | allude, stands as 
follows : “ It was his intention, had 
health been permitted, to employ his 
pen in endeavouring to refute opiuiens 
advanced by Dr. Priestiey, in his 
book entitled ¢ Disquisitions on Matter 
and Spirit. Though the Doctors 
theological principles aud his, were 
as opposite as it were possible to cone 
ceive, we cannot help anticipating, 
that if such an intellectual feast ad 
taken place, from the specimen of 
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their correspondence, we should have 
seen the truest respect given, by Mr. 
Toplady, to a great genius, and the 
moral integrity of the man.” Without 
detaining you with any farther preli- 
minary observatious, | beg to sub- 
scribe myself most sincerely, 
Your's, &e. 
S. G. 
The Speech. 
Mr. President, 

The humane tendency of the ques- 
tion reflects great honour on the be- 
nevoleuce of the gentleman who pro- 
posed it; and the manner in which it 
has becn discussed, since | came into 
the room, dues equal credit to the 
gentlemen who have sjoken to it. 
However, | must own my dissent, in 
some particulars, from the very worthy 
gentleman whe gave his sentiments 
last: aud, «s he thought proper to 
make ver, free with the gentleman 
who spoke before him, | hope he will 
excuse me, if | make modestly free 
with him. And though the observa- 
tion I intend to animadvert upon, was 
rather a deviation from the question, 
yet I shall follow him in the deviation, 
for a while; and the more willingly, 
as it may conduce, indirectly, to throw 
some light on the subject now under 
debate. 

That gentleman asserted perempto- 
rily and absolutely, that “ All things 
whatever, in and upon the terraqueous 
globe, were created purely and solely 
for the service of man.” Such an opinion 
may serve to gratify our vanity and 
soothe our pride; but how far it is 
founded on reality, will appear from 
examining into matter of fact. 

We will suppose that a ship, on a 
foreign voyage, drops anchor on a 
foreign coast. A poor sailor takes the 
opportunity-of bathing in the sea. An 
bungry shark either scents or descries 
him; darts forward to the unhappy 
victim, snaps him in two, and swal- 
lows him in a couple of mouthfuls. 
I would ask—was the shark made for 
the use of that man? or was that man 
made for the use of the shark? So 

» therefore, as there are not only 

ess creatures in the world, (useless 
as to us, though they doubtless an- 
swer some valuable pu in the 
great scheme of creation) but crea- 
tures apparently noxious, and fatal, 
sometimes, to our very lives; so long, 
I think, if demonstration carries any 
conviction, we must grant that there are 
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some creatures not made for the ser- 
vice of man. But, to omit sharks, 
rattlesuakes and crocodiles, let us 
descend to creatures of a much lower 
class. Will that gentleman seriously 
say, for instance, that London bugs, 
fleas and some other reptiles 1 could 
mention, are made for human benefit? 
Ask any mendicant in the streets, 
what he thinks: he will tell you, that 
they seem rather made to tire our 
paticnce, and to mortify our pride. 
L allow, indeed, that man is the cen- 
tre in which the generality of created 
good may be said to terminate: for 
which we ought to be thankful to the 
mest wise and gracious Creator of all 
things. But then it is, to me, equally 
evideut, that the same adorable Beiny 
consulted, and does consult, the hap- 
piness of every individual creature to 
which he has given life: else why 
such various aud so admirably-adapted 
accommodations for their respective 
provision and welfare. 

| come now, directly to the ques- 
tion; and, without hesitation or |i- 
mitation, deliver it as my steadfast 
belief, that all wanton exercise of 
power over, and all unnecessary cru- 
elty to, the brute creation, is truly 
and properly criminal, Several good 
reasons have been urged in proof of 
this, by some gentlemen who spoke 
before me: but, 1 own, there is one 
argument which has more weight 
with me than all that have yet been 
offered, and which I wonder no gén- 
tleman has hitherto mentioned. 7 
firmly belive that beasts have souls; 
souls, truly and properly so called: 
which, if true, entitles them, not only 
to all due tenderness, but even’ to a 
higher degree of respect than is 
usually shewn to them. 

I lay down two things, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as data: 1, that mere matter is 
incapable of thinking; and, 2, that 
there is no medium between matter 
and spirit. 

That brutes think, can fardly, I 
imagine, be questioned by any think- 
ing man. ‘Their not being able to 
carry their speculations so high as 
we do, is no objection to their cogita- 
bility. Even amovg men, some are 
more able reasoners than others, And 
we might, perhays, reasou uo better 
than the meanest aniaisl that Lreathes, 
if our souls were shut up in bodies 
no better organized than their's. Nay, 
brutes not only think, when they are 
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awake, and their senses are in full 

exercise; but they frequently think 
even in their sleep. A dog, as he lies 
extended by a fire-side, will some- 
times shew, by the whining noise he 
makes, and by the catching motion of 
his feet, that he is enjoying an ima- 
ginary chase in adream. A cat, dis- 
solved in sleep, will often, by various 
starts and agitation, convince any ui 
prejudiced observer, that she fancies 
her prey full in view, and is prepar- 
ing to seize it. [ remember a cat of 
my own, who one evening enjoyed, 
for five or eight minutes, this pleasing 
illusion; until, at last, her eagerness, 
agitation of spirits, and a spring she 
endeavoured to make, awoke her from 
her golden dream; upon which she 
shewed as much concern and disap- 
pointment as she could discover by (lis- 
consolate mewin,.. Now there can be 
no imagination without thought: nay, 
these two are, perhaps, in fact, things 
svnonimous; norean there be thought 
without some degree of reason, and 
that which reasons must be something 
superior to matter, however modified, 
and essentially different from it. | 
have not time to enter deep into this 
subject. I cannot, however help giv- 
ing it as my judgment, that, before a 
man can coolly and deliberately deny 

rationality to brutes, he must have 
renounced his own. And why that 
noble faculty which, pro gradu, pro- 
duces similar effects in us and them, 
should be called by a different name 
in them and us, | own myself quite at 
a loss to determine. If I can at all 
account for it, the pride of man is the 
only reason Lam able to assign. We 
are, right or wrong, for monopolizing 
every excellence to ourselves, and for 
allowing little or none to other ani- 
mals, which is forgetting that inferior 
animals are not only our fellow-crea- 
tures, but (if it may be said without 
offence), our elder brethren; for their 
creation was previous to our's, If, 
then, brutes resson, that in them 
which does reason must be spirit, or 
an immaterial principle; which prim- 
ciple being immaterial, must be per 
fectly’ simple and uncompounded; if 
perfectly simple, it must be, in its 
own nature, tncorruptidble; and if in- 

corruptible, immortal. And | will 

honestly confess, that I never yet 

heard one single argument urged 

against the immortality of brutes, 

which, if admitted, would not, mu- 


tatis mutandis, be equally conclusive 
against the immortality of man. 

What | have offered may seem 
strange and surprising to those who 
have not viewed the subject on both 
sides of it. It would have seemed 
strange to myself a few years ago, 

I accounted for all the internal and 
external operations of brutes upon the 
principles of mechanism. But I was 
soon driven from this absurdity, by 
dint of evidence. Was a cat a mere 

machine, she could not distinguish a 
mouse from a kitten; but would be 
equally indifferent to both. Was a 
dog a mere machine, he would not 
distinguish his master from a rabbit ; 
much less would he pursue the latter 
aud caress the former; any morethan 
a clock can kuow its owner, or one 
statue can huut another. [next had 
recourse to instinct. But | soon found, 
upon careful examination, that this is 
a mere term without an idea; a name 
for we know not what: and he that 
would «‘stinguish between instinet 
and reason, (for if instinct has any 
meaning at all, it ust signify reason) 
must find a medium between matter 
and spirit. But I am rather for ex- 
punging the word quite, as a term 
which, in its present application at 
least, signifies just nothing: and like 
all such unmeaning terms, either con- 
duees to no end, or, at least, to a very 
bad one; as only tending to confuse 
and embarrass, and “ darken counsel 
by words without knowledge.” By 
the way, this is not the only word 
which, were I to write an expurga- 
tory index to our language, I would 
utterly proscribe, But whatever I re- 
tain, chance, fortune, luck and instinct, 
should have no quarter, because they 
are “ wells without water,’ terms 
without ideas; and words are only so 
far valuable as they are the vehicles of 
meaning. - 

1 cannot wholly dismiss the subject 
without observing another partieular 
in favour of the spirituality of brutes; 
namely, what is commonly the fe 
enltas lecomotiea, or power of volun- 
tary motion from place to place. Mo- 
tion itself, simply considered, is net 
always an indication of an intelligent 
agent within; bat voluntary motion 
is, and must be such in the very 1% 
ture of things. An inanimate body, 
set in motion: by some exterior cause 
would, as it is universally allowed, g° 
on in a strait line ad infimitum, if 
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not obstructed in its course by the 
air or some other intervening body, 
All involuntary motion, therefore, 
being necessarily and in its own na- 
ture rectilinear, and the motions, of 
beasts not being rectilinear, but in all 
directions and in any direction, as oc- 
casion recvires (for they, in their way, 
act as much pro re natd as we can do) ; 
it follows, that every beast has some- 
thing within which judges, consults 
and directs; which, as it cannot pos- 
sibly be material, must be spiritual, 
ifa dog were running from this end 


of the room to the other, aud one of 


the gentlemen by the opposite chim- 
ney-piece was to stand up in a me- 
vacing pesture, the animal would inn- 
mediately ecase to proceed ina right 
line, because he would Know that 
would be ihe wrong for his safety ; 
he would turn back and, if possible, 
escape at the door. What is this but 
practical reason? An exceltence, by the 
bye, in which many of those creatures 
surpass the generality of mankind, 
The language of such conduct is ap- 
parently this. ‘* li t go forward, dan- 
ger is before me; if I return or go 
another wav, | may probably escape 
that danger; ergo, | will do the latter.” 
Could we ourselves, in similar cir- 
cumstanves, argue more justly or act 
more wisely? From which I con- 
clude, that as there is evidently some- 
thing ia every living creature which 
discerns what is good and puts him 
upon pursuing it; which likewise 
poiats out what is pernicious and puts 
him upon avoiding it; this discerning, 
reasoning, inclining principle, must 
be essentially different from the me- 
chanic system it actuates, and can be 
no other, in plain English, than an 
tatelligent poe g Should it be objected, 
that “ this intelligent principle does 
not always produce these beneficial 
effects, witness the case of a dog who 
swallowed poison under the appre- 
hension of a daimty ;’ I answer, man 
himself is liable to deceptions of a si- 
milar kind. Yet he would be a dis- 
grace to the name of man whoshould, 
upon this account, question either the 
‘mmatenality or immortality of. his 
own soul, 

I pay, likewise, great attention to 
auother consideration. That beasts 
are possessed of the five senses we 
value ourselves upon (though, per- 

after all, every one of those 
‘enses may, in reality, be reducible to 
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one, viz. feeling), in as great, and 
sometimes much greater perfection 
than we, is a principle which | look 
upon as incontestible. Lrutes are, if 
experience (which is practical demon- 
stration) carries any authority, as sen- 
sible of pain and pleasure as men. 
Rub a cat's head, and she will purr; 
pinch her tail, and she will spit. 
Now | would ask, what is it that 
feels? ‘The body, the tlesh, the biood, 
the nerves? No: for a dead animal 
has all these, and yet feels not. It is 
the soul, Mr. President, that feels and 
perceives through the medium of the 
for what arc senses but chan- 
nels of conveyance, cond a sort of me- 
diators between outward objects and 
the mind? In what way matter acts 
upon spirit is unknown; but that it 
does so, every day's experience proves, 
Memory likewise belongs to brutes. 
Memory is the power of recalling past 
ideas, and of recollecting past events. 
The person who denies that beasts 
remember, must either be a man of 
no observation, or have a very bad 
memory himself. Now there can be 
no memory without ideas; no ideas 
without thinking (far the forming, the 
comparison and the combination of 
ideas, are thought): no thinking with- 
out some degree of reasoning, and no 
reasoning without a reasonable soul. 
There may be thought without me- 
mory, but memory there can be none, 
without thought. And the passions 
likewise are as strong in them as in us, 
On the whole, needless cruelty to 
beasts, is highly criminal ; especially 
if we take in these two observations : 
1. That the same Deity who made 
them what they are, might have made 
us what they are; 7. e, he might have 
imprisoned our spirits in their bodies, 
had it been his pleasure. And though 
l look upon the Pythagorean doctrine 
of transmigration to be in itself both 
groundless and absurd, yet its tendency 
was certaimly a very good one; as it ne- 
cessarily i men to be tender. of 
the lives and happiness, the being and 
well-being of the anumal creation, 
2. As another very cogent motive te 
this benevolence of disposition and 
behayiour, let ws never forget that all 
the miseries and hardships under 
which the brute creation labour, to- 
gether with mortality itself to which 
they are liable, are, primarily, ow+ 
ing to the sin of man; which re- 
flection must inflmence evéry com 
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siderate and truly imgenuces mund, 
te trest them with the greetest lenrty 
epee that accvent. Nor cae | omit 
just meutionmmg am argumeut which 
mas be cedixed from the care of 
Providence. If Cod hath respect to 
the meenest of his creatures, auc 
cespees wot the workmaushap of hss 
owe hands, ket us, whose supreme 
elor, Ris to resemble Deits, rontat: 
him io these omieble and cracmus 
views. As Dr. Young truly and nobly 
observes—“ there ps not a tiy, but 
wnfinite wisdom ts concerned both mn its 
structure and its destination.” How 


dare we, then, to be destrovers of 


ther esse, which we ought to pro- 


mote; or wantonly depnve them of 


thet if which we canoot restore 


I woeld ext enter on wr list of friends 
Theagh graced with polished mazuers 
tnd hee sr ose, 

Vet waateg seastbility) the man 

Whe nerd esaly sets foot apar a worm 

AB iwadrertent step may crush the seal, 

That cras's at eventeyg io the peblic path; 
Bet be that bas heman ty, (orWaraed, 

Will tread aside, and let the repaile live. 

> . > ° , > *. 





—— If man’s convenieuce, bealth, 

Or safety, interferes, bis rights aod claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish 
theirs 

Else they are all—the meanest things that 
are,— 

As free te live, aad to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who ia his sovereign wisdom made them 


all. 
Cowrss. Tasx, Boox vi. 
a 
Wareham, 
Sie, May 15, 1815. 


BOUT a year ago | made a few 
extracts m my common-place 
beok, from a speech which appeared, 
(and, Awe ea only in this 
Country) in the Statesman newspaper. 
The editor of that paper pretheed it 

by stating that the speaker was Mr. 
illips, a young Irish barrister; that 
the speech was pronounced at an 
Aggregate Meetivg of the Catholics, 
then Intely held in Dublin, on the 
resolution recommending the imme- 
diate discussion of the Catholic ques- 
tion; and further, that it was mot 
much surpassed in the best specimens 


of Grecian, Roman or English oratory. 
In this ion many better judges 
than m have concurred. 1 know 


not whether you will consider it of 
teo political a complexion for the 





Moathly Repository, f net, vor wi 
much oblige me, and, I doubt nog 
gratvy many of .our readers, by ip. 
serting the extracts | seed \ou under. 
neath. At any rete. lam sure vee 
will agree with me, that the, deserve 
a more durable station then the eo 
lumns of a daly journal. 

Pwo or three other speeches of tha 
geutlemen appeered in previews eum 
bers of the Statesman. [| regret | 
have them vot, to refer to, but f any 
of vour readers have that paper for 
'S1S and the early part of 1814, they 
will not, | am convinced, if they 
seerch and succeed, find their kebour 
thrown away. [| am, Sir, 

Your constant Reeder, 
J. M. 

«“ The orator, on presenting himself, 
Was received it is said by the Meet- 
ing, with the loudest acclamafions. 
He was much agitated bv the eathe- 
siasm of his reception, and said be 
looked upon it as an imetance of 
the most geverous credulity.—W hat! 
says be) and has not time effaced, aed 
disappointment withered, or treachery 
destroyed, this glowing, this charec- 
teristic national sensibiity! Are yee 
still determined to trust and be be 
tray ed—to believe, and to be deceived 
—tv love, and to be deserted —May 
not J be one of those who, in th 
name of patriotism and for the per 
poses of plunder, have swindled away 
your heart, that they might gamble 
with it afterwards at the political 
hazard table! May 7 not pretenda 
youth of virtue that | may purchase 
with its fame an of rich apostacy' 

“ Oh, my comand) duped, dese 
late, degraded—but still my couutry; 
hear every precept—trust no mans 
professions. Ardent as | am, honest 
through every fibre, as 1 feel myselé 
I repel your confidence ; thoag® 

unnecessarily ; for lam h 

below corruption; | am valueless, 
and not worth temptation ; | am poor, 
and cannot afford to part with all! 
have—my character. Such are @Y 
sensations now: what they may be 
hereafter, I pretend not: but should 
l ever Soind auntie ito wes 


(if I have a) shall have cause 
curse the mention of my memory. 
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Speaking of Mr. Gruttan, he savs— 
« 1 do not irget how asocited 


with that man pointing to Mr. Cur- 
ram), when the screech owl of imtole 


rance was yelling, aud the aight of 


bigetry was brocdmg on the bam, he 
came forth, with the heart of a hero 
aed the tuague of an angel, till, at his 

ing, the spectre vanished — the 
colour of our helds revived, and Ire 
had, poor Ireland, glittered for a mo- 
meat im the hight of his eloquence, 
aad gloried in the prowess of his vic- 
tery. Do you not remember, in 17S2, 
how his heart toiled, and his eve 
fumed, and his tongue thundered, tll 
ear whole horizon became enriched 
with his splendour, aud every peasant 
om our mountains shouted hberty 
De not vou remember, in that dread 
ful death-day of our hopes, whea 
power weikled the thunder-bolt to 
affright, and treason emptied the trea 
sury to corrupt; how, with the ar 
dour of youth and the wisdom of age, 
be rushed Like Chatham from the 
couch of sickness, awing, animating, 
exhorting, convincing; ull our very 
sorrows were mitigated by the sweet- 
wess of his advocacy; and even the 
extent of our loss was for a season 
Srgotten ia the splendours of the con 
fagration' No, Graitan; we never 
ean forget that those things were, and 
“were most dear to us.” We love 
you much, but it is because you taught 
ws to love Ireland more. We give 
you our esteem, we give you our re- 
spect, We give you our love, our grati- 
tude, our admiration—we give you 
every thing and any thing, except our 
country.” 

Charles Fox. 


“ As he was a great man, [ re- 
spect him—as he was a good man, | 
love him. He had as wise a head as 
ever paused to deliberate: he had as 
sweet a tongue as ever gave the words 
# wisdom utterance: aud he had a 
heart so stamped with the immediate 
patent of the Divinity, that its very 
errors might be traced to the excess 
of its benevolence. He was a man of 
genius, of course, he was poor. Po- 
verty is a reproach to no man; to such 
*manas Fox, | think it was a pride ; 
for, if he chose to trattic with his prin- 
Cples—if he chose to gamble with 

conscience, how easily might he 
have been rieh >” 
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Trweh. 

“ Treth is ompipoteat, and must 
prevail! It feces its way with the 
fre and precision of the morning sun- 
beam. Vapeours may surround, pre. 
pudices may kapede the iadney of its 
progress; Dut the very resistance that 
woukl check, only condenses and 
couceutrates it; until at length ot goes 
forth im the fulmess of its meridiwn, all 
hie and hight and lustre: the whole 
ruphutheatre of mature glowimg lu its 
smile, aud her minutest objects gut 
ami glittermg ia the grandeur of its 


eternity 
Bigotry. 

“ She has no head, and cannot 
think—she has no heart, and cannot 
feel—when she moves, it is in wrath 
— when she pauses, it is amit ruin— 
her prayers are cures—her god is a 
demou—her communion is death— 
her vengeance ts eternity '—her deca- 
logue is written in the blood of her 
victuns —and, if she stoops a moment 
from her ifernal thght, it is upon 
some Kimdred rock, to whet her val- 
ture fang fr Keener rapine, and re- 
plume her wing for a more sapguinary 
desolation |” 

a 

Sar, Jume 3, 1815, 

S Ll think your pages can scarcely 
é be eccupied with a sabject of 
more lmportance than the rights of 
couscience, the nght of every indivi- 
dual to publish his religious opinions, 
I shall be glad to take up some more 
room in your Repository on a question 
of such moment; particularly as | 
have regretted not having been more 
explicit in| my last counpunicetion 
(ps 220), which, if | had, perhaps Mr, 
Flower woukd not have answered it 
(pp. 200-301) with quite se much 
haughtiness and contempt; but it was 
owing to my desire of compressing 
what | had to say into as short a space 
as possible. 

L have suffered, Sir, a good dea! of 
persecution myself, for joining the 
sect to which Mr. Plower b: longs, 
and when a minister of that persua- 
sion appeared to me to make light of 
fine, imprisonment and pillery, and 
in part to justify it by syying they 
were only the worst cases, aud hap- 
pened but seldom, to two or three mi- 
serable individuals, | thought it my 


duty to protest against any a 
of such proceedings, as well as the 
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terming the abhorrence that was ex- 
pressed at it, “ lamentable wailing.” 
f an individual had been thrown mto 
prison for his Unitarian writings, be- 
fore the late repeal of the Act against 
Unitarians, | believe Mr. F. would 
have been the first to have poured 
forth his “ lamentabie wailings,” and 
we should all have joined in, so as to 
have made the whole kingdom re- 
sound with them, and with good 
reason. 

1 do very much regret that I did 
nut quote the whole of Mr. F.’s para- 
graph, as it has subjected me to the 
charge of disingenuousness, which I 
whelly disclaim ; for it did not once 
occur to me to quote the whole, as I 
could not but suppose and desire that 
any n who read my remarks, 
would refer to Mr. I's letter which 
was written the month before. 

I certainly was fully aware of the 
many professions of liberality and dis- 
like of persecution, which were con- 
tained in that letter; but as actions 
speak louder than words, so the ge- 
neral tenor and spirit of a letter speak 
much plainer than any professions 
which it contains; and when, instead 
of the spirit of liberality and concilia- 
tiou, | see that of reproach and hos- 
tility, they pass with me as mere 
words of course; 2s some of the mi- 
nisters of the crown, when they wish 
to reject a petition, or to oppose a bill 
to protect the liberty of the subject, 
always preface their remarks with 
their me ree for the right of petition- 
ing, their regard for liberty. 

Mr. Flower’s answer respecting his 
use of the term “ Infidel,” is, to me, 
very unsatisfactory, as is also his re- 
mark, that the quotation as a motto 
to my first letter had nothing to do 
with the subject in controversy, be- 
cause it only related to the differences 
amongst Christians, who, it seems, 
are not to make use of hard names to 
each other, whilst those who do not 
believe in Christianity may be repro- 
bated and called uames at pleasure ; 
but as he is so kind as to recommend 
to me the use of a dictionary, | have 
looked in Johnson's 8vo. for his own 
term, “ reprobation,” and I find only 
two explanations, tst, The act of aban- 
doning, or state of being abandoned to 
eternal destruction ; 2ud, A condemna- 
tory sentence. If Unitarian ministers 
m general could make use of such 


arguments and such terms (but which 
1 do not believe to be the case), | 
certainty have been very much mis. 
taken in the sect | have joined, ] 
thonght it was the duty of Christians 
not to revile or condemn, nor to 
make use of any other langusge than 
that of sober argument and friendly 
persuasion, and that in the real spirit 
of conciliatjon, and to leave the rest. 
I happen to have been acquainted 
with several conscientious unbelievers 
in Christianity as a special divine re- 
velation; two in particular, whose 
lives were devoted to the improve- 
ment and happiness of Rauke one 
of them is now dead, and though 
he would have been reprobated by 
Mr. Flower as an “ Infidel,” [ have 
no doubt he will meet with a vers 
different lot from that I have quoted 
from the dictionary, to which I am 
referred by Mr. F. for the meaning of 
his terms 

Mr. F. is displeased that I say he 
lays a claim to infallibility; but, Sir, 
I certainly do repeat the charge, and 
refer to the first part of his second 
letter (p. 299), where he speaks about 
“light and darkness, truth and false- 
hood,”* for my justification ; and with 
respect to his use of the word “ sure” 
(p- 95), I reply, that I cannot well 
conceive any thing more contrary to 
justice and reason, than to attempt to 
bring forward a text of scripture as a 
knock-down argument to those who 
do not believe in scripture, and where 
the very point under discussion is the 
divine authority of scripture; if any 
thing so forced was attempted on an) 
political subject, Mr. Flower would be 
the first to inveigh violently against it. 

I am glad of an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the disgust I felt on reading 
what appeared to me, the very un- 
called-for and ungentlemanly mention 
of Mr. Smith's attending two different 
places of worship (p. 94): on that 
gentleman's public conduct as a mem- 
ber of parliament, we have a right to 
make what observations we please, 
but if he choose to attend ten different 
places of worship, nobody has the 
least to do with it but himself; and 
the publishing such things with a de- 
sign certainly, so far as it goes, t0 
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* | wish to refer your readers to Locke's 
Essay ou Enthusiasm, sec, 12. whieh is te 
long to quote bere. 
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detract from his character, is into- 
lerance. There are some excellent 
remarks on this subject in “ Systema- 
tic Education,” vol. ii. p. 873, begin- 
ing with “ Justice forbids ail injury 
to the reputation of others.” 

As my discussion with Mr. Flower 
has been much mvure of a personal 
nature than | could wish (but which 
it seems impossible to avoid in such 
cases), [am glad it does not relate to 
any difference in our own religious or 
political sentiments ; our dispute is, 
in what manner we are to treat those 
who differ from us; but I can truly 
say, I feel not the least enmity against 
him and am pleased that there is one 

rt of his letter respecting “ all civil 
establishments of religion” in which | 
most cordially unite and am glad that 
it is recorded in the Mouthly Reposi- 
tory as the sentiment of a Unitarian 
minister, and I think he has given 
full proof by the style of his letters, 
that it would be very dangerous to 
place power in the hands eveu of those 
who profess the greatest regard for 
religious liberty in its most unre- 
stricted sense. 

I have been surprised and concerned 
to see how much the worthy minister 
of Essex-Street Chapel has conceded 
on the subject of state religions, in his 
Letters to the Bishop of London, for 
which, as he was brought up a Dis- 
senfer, 1 can only account, by sup- 
posing it to arise from his long ac- 
quaintance with and reverence for 
the opinions of his venerable prede- 
cessor, Mr. Lindsey, who seems never 
to have lost his attachment to _hie- 
rarchical establishments. 

_lam, Sir, your and Mr. Flower's 
sincere well-wisher, and your constant 


reader, 

CANDIDUsS. 
.—_—_— 

Dean Kipling's Letter to Mr. Lingard. 

(We preserve the following letter as 
a curiosity. Our readers will, we 
have no doubt, feel the same senti- 
ments for the writer with ourselves, 
and agree in opinion, that this is 
the worst blunder which the learned 
Dean ever made. Ep.) 

“ Copy of a Letter sent lately by the 
Dean of Peterborough to. the Rev. 
John Lingard, a Papist. 
‘Reverenpn Sir, 

‘ rs your Strictures on Professor 

Marsh's Comparative View, oc- 
cur these words once, ‘ the new 
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Church of England,’ and these oftener, 
* the modern Church of England.’ 
That for both these expressions you 
are amenable to a court of justice, | 
infer from this extract: © Seditious 
words, in derogation of the established 
religion, are indictable, as tending to 
a breach of the peace; as where a 
person said, * Your religion is but a 
new religion; preaching is but pra- 
ting; and prayer once a day is more 
edifying.’ 1 Haw. 7. Besides, the 
Church by law established in this 
country, 1s 80 inseparably interwoven 
with the British constitution, that 
whatever is calumny upon the former 
must be calumny upon the latter. 

‘lf, however, you shall assure me, 
in the course of a few days, that 
within a reasonable time you will 
publish a vindication of this defama- 
tory language, I will defer to prose- 
cute you, not only till sufficient time 
has been granted for that purpose, but 
also tillanopportanity has been allowed 
the public to peruse my reply toit. By 
a vindication is hege meant complete 
proof of the position—That the struc- 
ture of the Church of England, and 
the materials of which it is composed 
are new and modern. Should it ap- 
pear to be the general opinion, when 
the reasonings of both shall have been 
maturely considered, that your vindi- 
cation is complete, | will then make 
a recantation and cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Established Church. If, 
by the generality of your readers, it 
shall be thought defective, you will 
be summoned to answer for your of- 
fensive demeanour in Westminster- 
Hall. 

‘It may justly be presumed, that, 
before you ventured to issue forth 
your detractions, arguments to estab- 
lish the position above mentioned had 
been prepared with sedulity and judi- 
ciously arranged. 1 therefore shall 
add, that by a ‘ reasonable time’ you 
must understand a few months only. 

‘'T. KIPLING,’ 

«We have thus complied with the 
desire that the above letter should be 
published. But we trust the dean, 
for whom we have the highest re- 
spect, will re-consider the subject. 
Our Church is a Church of mildness, 
of long-suffering, of forbearance for 
conscience’ sake. We are quite sure 
the dean will be able, in his reply, to 
refute the position “ that the structure 
of the Church of England and the ma- 
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354 Mr. Frend’s Reply to Mr. Belsham, on the Term “ Unitarian.” 


terials of which it is composed are 
new and modern.” But we venture 
to suggest, that the refutation will be 
a sufficient triumph to that Church, 
and a sufficient punishment to Mr. 
Lingard, without calling in aid the 
strong arm of the law.” 

Courier, Wednesday, May 31, 1815. 

a 

Sir, 

AM not surprised at the embar- 

rassment { tt by Mr. Belsham on 
the sense which he has fixed to the 
term © Unitarian: but | do own that 
his mode of defending it ts not what | 
should have expected from a person 
of his well-known penetration and 
acuteness. Let us suppose that the 
Bishop of London had replied in a 
similar manner: | use the term (we 
will suppose his lordship to have suid ) 
in the same mauner as my Lord 
Bishop of ——, Dr. —— and the 
Rev. Mr. ——, have dene before me, 
and till an Act of Parliament is passed 
to the contrary, | shall, in spite of 
any remonstrances to the contrary, 
continue to speak of the Unitarians im 
the same manner. Is this argument? 
Js this propriety? Mr. Belsham would 
have replied to his Lordship. 

“ Sic volo; sic jubeo; stat pro ratione 
voluntas.”” 

These are words, my Lord, that 
may be used indeed by an individual, 
but he must not hereafter pretend to 
appeal to reason in any discussion. 

Ir. Belsham states, that he uses 
the term “ Unitarian” in the same 
mamer as it was done by Dr. Lard- 
ner, Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley. 
To this statement | must beg leave to 
object, being convinced that it will 
not hold with respect to two out of 
the three, and as to the third, | have 
my doubts, whether even Dr. Priest- 
ley uses the term Unitarian according 
to Mr. Belsham’s plan. To settle this 
point might lead to a discussion as 
frivolous and as useless as that into 
the opmions of the early fathers re- 
specting the person and characier of 
our Saviour: and, if it were true that 
such was the opinion of the three 
above-mentioned and much-esteemed 
writers, | am sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the body of Unitarians, 
to affirm that they would not bow 
even to such authority. . 

1 became ao Unitarian, aw did se- 
veral of my friends, without beimg m 


the least indebted to either of these 
excellent characters for any informa. 
tion upon the subject. Indeed | was 
scarcely acquainted with their names 
or writings, till | had left the Church 
established by law. But 1 consider it 
as one Of the advantages of my life, 
that the change of my religious seuti- 
ments led me to an intimate connex. 
ion with Mr. Lindsey, and toa con- 
siderable degree of intercourse with 
Dr. Priestley. My kuowledge, how- 
ever, of them must excuse me from 
approving the use that Mr. Belsham 
lias mace of their names ; aud though 
| cannot speak so positively of both 
as | can of one, [ really think myself 
justified in asserting, that they wonld 
be among the first to reprobate the 
argument cerived merely from their 
supposed authority. 

But, Sir, the subject that has been 
brought before you, insignificant as it 
is, as fur as Mr. Belsham and myself 
are concerned, becomes of great im- 


> portance in another point of view; 


and we must be upon our guard 
against the admission of a precedent, 
which may hereafter be attended with 
very dangerous consequences. Mr. 
Belsham has, with a stroke of his pen, 
driven out of the body of Unitarians, 
a large number of persons, among 
whom are myself and several of my 
friends, who have giren decisive 
proofs of their adhexeuce to the great 
doctrine, that to us there is only one 
God, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ. This simple faith Mr. Bel 
sham does not think sufficient, and 
he has assigned other marks by which 
Unitarians, according to his decision, 
are to be distinguished. Next year, 
perhaps, another Unitarian may have 
found out some point in theology 
which he thinks equally necessary or 
unnecessary to the faith of an Unita- 
iarian, He may think it necessary 
that our children should be sprink- 
led by way of baptism; and that 
adults should have his peculiar no- 
tions of liberty aud necessity. <An- 
other may insist upon the annihilation 
of the devil. A third blot out the 
history of the creation aud of the fall, 
as unworthy of these uli ed 
times, A fourth treat the Book of 
Revelations as a mere rhapsody of 
human invention, and insist upon our 
doing the same; and thus we, who 
declare that we make the seriptures 
the rules of ous, faith, may Gol Oulk- 












selves by degrees, involved in discus- 
sions a8 voluminous as those on the 


synod at Dort or the Council of 

Trent. No! the Unitarians I am ac- 

quainted with will not consent to this. 

They will set their faces against such 

dictation, and maintain the right of 
ate judgment. 

I cannot conclude without obsery- 
ing, that I know a gentleman who 
calls himself a Calviuistic Unitarian, 
and I believe there are many of. his 
opinion. By this | understand that he 
interprets scripture according to the 
principles of Monsieur Chauvin, ex- 
cept in what relates to the unity of 
God; aud for my own part, [ con- 
ceive that he has as full a right to the 
title of Unitarian as Mr. Belsham or 
myself, this right not being abrogated 
by his opinions on other subjects. 
Indeed it would be very hard upon 
Unitarians, if they were to he judged 
by the opinions which some of the 
body may choose to promulgate. I 
agree with Mr. Belsham as far as the 
divine unity is concerned; but be- 
yond that, our views of scripture are 
in many respects widely different ; 
and if to be a Unitarian it is necessary 
to adopt my good friend’s opinions 
on these points, 1 am very willing, 
and I am in this respect not singular, 
to give up my pretensions to be en- 
rolled among his Unitarians. 

Ever, Sir, your's, 
W. FREND. 
— 

Sir, 

] HAVE no wish to interfere with 
the question at issue between Mr. 
Frend and Mr. Belsham, respecting 
the term “ Unitarian,” but their let- 
ters on this subject have revived in 
my mind, that surprise which the 
common application of the word has, 
believe, often produced in the minds 
of thousands. Some time ago, | was 
struck with Mr. Aspland’s explana- 
tion and defence of that application, 
in his Reply to Mr. Norris, on the 
Bible Society. It did not appear to 
me to comport with that gentleman's 
known discernment and frankness. I 
have not his pamphlet in my posses- 
sjon at present, therefore 1 cannot 
quote his words. But, if 1 am not 
Mistaken, he considered the term as 
justly descriptive of the sect, of which 
he is so active a member and so bright 
an ornament. And he defended, I 


think, the usual appropriation of it, 
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on the ground that the word is not 
opposed “to the belief of three Gods, 
but to the belief of three persons in 
the Godhead. In this last statement | 
perfectly concur with the respectable 
author, and it might serve to justify 
his view of the matter, if there were 
no Christians in the world bat such 
as believe the doctrine of three per- 
sons and those who are in the habit 
of styling themselves Unitarians. But 
as this is far from being the case, the 
appropriation of the term to one par- 
ticular class only, of those who dissent 
from the Athanasian hypothesis, can- 
not reasonably be considered as de- 
scriptive or proper. 

Were not such men as Chandler, 
Price, Towgood and Worthington, 
Unitarians, precisely according to Mr, 
Aspland’s accurate definition of the 
term? But it would be extremely 
incorrect to represent these men as 
forming a part of that class of Chris- 
titans Who are usually called by that 
name. And where shall we place 
such men as Doddridge, Ortun, Pal- 
mer, cum multis aliis, who never con- 
tended for that scheme to which Mr. 
Aspland says the term is opposed, and 
yet were decidedly hostile to the dis- 
tinguishing sentiments of those whom 
it is employed to designate? All who 
are not Trinitarianshave an equal right 
to be considered and designated as 
Unitarians; but as many of this de- 
scription, both of high renown and 
inferior name, do not belong to those 
who claim to be so called, | cannot, 
in justice and truth, acquiesce in their 
claim. There is a most obvious and 
palpable inaccuracy in it. 

It appears, therefore, to me, that 
Mr. Aspland has totally failed in his 
attempt to justify the prevailing use 
of the term; and indeed, that it can- 
not be justified at all,—not as opposed 
to three gods, because there are none 
who hold that sentiment,—not as op- 
posed to three persons in the God- 
head, because many who dissent from 
that tenet, still agree with the majo- 
rity of Christians on other points, and 
differ most of all from those who 
would be denominated Unitarians., 

PASTOR. 
i 


Book-Worm. No, XXII. 
Sir, June Il, 1815. 
N the X Vth number of these papers 
(M. Repos. ix. 295.) Lalluded to 
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the then recent fall of Napoleon. It 
could scarcely have been expected 
that the revolution of a few months 
would restore to the imperial throne 
that uncommon man, upon whose 
character the potentates of Europe, 
with all their affectation of superi- 
ority, have united to stamp the 
seal of greatness in the world’s esti- 
mate, by representing his existence 
us incompatible with their security. 
‘The emperor seems, however, to have 
returned with a corrected, or, at least, 
a controuled ambition, For no one 
can suspect that the Abbe Gregoire 
would Jend his name and intluence to 
any political project which did not 
design the freedom and happiness of 
mankind. Nor would that military 
genius, the democratic Carnot, defend 
his country against foreign foes, to 
give her up at length to the will of a 
despot, instead of the protection of a 
free government. ‘To establish sucha 
government was the professed object 
of the late extraordinary assemblage 


at Paris, designated as the Field of 


May. This eveut, the revival of a 
very ancient custom, as | shall shew 
in the course of this paper, may re- 
mind us that France, so long the 
vassal of a Grand Monarque, was, for 
ages before, one of the freest countries 
in Europe, as appears by the follow- 
ing work. 

“ Franco-Gallia, or an Account 
of the ancient free State of France and 
most other parts of Europe, before 
the loss of their liberties. Written 
originally in| Latin by the famous 
Civilian, Francis Hotoman, in the 
year 1574, aud translated into Eng- 
lish by the author of the ¢ Account of 
Denmark. svo. Pp. 144. London: 
priited for Tim Goodwin, at the 
Queen's Head, against St. Dunstan's 
Church, Fleet-street, 1711." 

Francis Hotoman, according to 
Bayle, was born Aug. 28, 1524, at 
Paris, of a fanuly originally from si- 
lesia. At fifteen he studied the civil 
law at Orleans, and was qualified in 
three years for a doctor's degree. His 
father, ou his returu home, entered 
him at the bar, but he preferred the 
study of the Roman law and po- 
lite learning, and ig said to have read 
public lectures in the schools of Paris 
ut the age of twenty-three. He re- 
lished the new opinions, and finding 
he could not nam them at Paris, he 


removeigto yons in 1547. After- 
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wards, being disinherited by his father 
for having become a Protestant,. he 
lived some time with Calvin at Ge. 
neva, auc became professor of philo- 
logy at Berne, where he married a 
French lady, who had fled her country 
on the score of religion. At Stras- 
burg, Valence and Bourges, succes- 
sively, he was chosen professor of 
civil law. At the latter place, he 
narrowly escaped from the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, and re- 
tired tv Geneva. He there read lec- 
tures in civil law, and published some 
books, with that strength against the 
persecutors, that he had great pro- 
mises made him if he would write no 
more in that strain. But he hearkened 
not to those proposals, saying, the 
truth should never be betrayed or 
forsaken by him. Some time after, he 
removed to Basle, where he taught 
the civil law, and where he died the 
12th Feb. 15900. Such is the sub- 
stance of Bayle’s article. 

‘The translator of Franco-Gallia says 
of Llotoman, that “ he joined a most 
exemplary piety and probity to an 
eminent degree of knowledge and 
learning ;’ and that ‘ no day passed 
over his head wherein he employed 
not several hours in the exercise of 
prayer and reading the scriptures.” 
Thuanus describes him as, “ without 
dispute, one of the ablest civilians 
that France ever produced,” though, 
according to Bayle, that historian 
censures him for maintaining “ that 
ine kingdom is not successive, as the 
inheritance of private persons, but 
that anciently the power and autho- 
rity of electing and deposing kings, 
belonged to the states of the king- 
dom and to all the nation assembled 
in a body.” Such, it will be recol- 
lected, was, in the view of Mr. 
Burke, the horrible political heresy 
of Dr. Price, who maintained that, on 
the principle of our Revolution, the 
people had a right to cashier a king 
for misconduct, and to supply his 
place by their election. 

In a prefatory dedication to “ Fre- 
deric Count Palatine of the Rhine,’ 
the author says, “1 have perused all 
the old French and German historians 
that treat of our Franco-Gallia, and 
collected out of their works a true 
state of our commonwealth, in_ the 
condition wherein they agree it flou- 
rished fur above a thousand years; 
and indeed the great wisdom of our al 
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cestors in the first framing of our con- 
stitution, is almost incredible.” ‘The 
overthrow of that constitution he at- 
tributes to “ that great blow it re- 
ceived a hundred years before, from 
Louis XL, who, it is manifest, first of 
all broke in upon the noble and solid 
institutions of his ancestors.” ‘To 
allay the “ civil dissensions” which 
had driven the author from his coun- 
try, he recommends a recurrence to 
the original free principles of their 
vovernment, adding, “ as our natural 
hodies, when put out of joint by 
violence, can never be recovered but 
by restoring every member to its 
true position, so neither can we rea- 
sonably hope our commonwealth 
should be restored to health, till, 
through divine assistance, it shall be 
put into its true and natural state 
agaiit. 

On the “ state of Gaul” before it 
became a Roman province, which is 
the subject of his first chapter, the 
author maintains from Cesar, that 
its kingdoms “ were not hereditary, 
but conferred by the people upon 
such as had the reputation of being 
just men. ‘That these had no arbi- 
trary or unlimited authority, but 
were bound avd cirenmscribed by 
laws; so that they were no less ac- 
countable to, and subject to the 
power of the people, than the peo- 
ple was to theirs; insomuch that 
those kingdoms seemed nothing else 
but magistracies for life.” 

The second chapter contains “ Pro- 
hable conjectures concerning the an- 
cient language of the Gaus.” ‘These 
were adopted by our learned country- 
man, Brerewood, in his “ Inquiries,” 
published in 1614. In the following 
chapters, my author brings the Franks 
tito Gallia, and in the sixth inquires 
“ whether the kingdom of Franco- 
Gallia was hereditary or elective:” 
Here he remarks (p. 44), “ I think it 
is plainly proved, from all our annals, 
that the highest power of abdicating 
their kings was lodged with the peo- 
ple. The very first that was created 
king of Franco-Gallia, is a remark- 
able instance of this power; for when 
the people had found him out to be 
@ profligate lewd person, wasting his 
ime in adulteries and whoredoms, they 
removed him from his dignity by uni- 
versal consent, and constrained him 
to depart out of the territories: of 
France.” 
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But 1 hasten to the tenth chapter 
on the form and constitution of the 
Franco-Gallican government.” The 
author thus describes the origin and 
design of the Champ de Mai. 

“ Our ancestors, following the me- 
thod of a just mixture of all the three 
kinds, in the constituting their com- 
monwealth, most wisely ordained, 
that every year, on the calends of 
May, a public council of the whole 
nation should be held: at which coun- 
cul the great affairs of the nation 
should be transacted by the common 
consent and advice of all the estates. 
The wisdom and advantage of which 
institution, appear chiefly in these 
three things. First, that in the mul- 
titude of prudent counsellors, the 
weight and excellency of counsel 
shews itself more apparently. Se- 
condly, because it is an essential part 
of liberty, that the same persons, at 
whose cost and peril any thing is done, 
should have it done likewise by their 
authority and advice; for, it is a 
common saying, what concerns all 
ought to be approved by all. lastly, 
that such ministers of state as have 
great power with the prince, and are 
in high employments, may be kept 
within the bounds of their duty, 
through the awe they stand in of this 
great council, in which all the de- 
mands and grievances of the subject 
are freely laid open.” 

Hotoman soon after makes the fol- 
lowing just remarks, suited to all 
countries and all times. “ Whereas 
it may be objected that most kings 
heve a constant privy council to ad- 
vise them in the administration of 
public affairs, we answer, that there 
is a great deal of difference between a 
counsellor of the king and a counsellor 
of the kingdom. ‘This last takes care 
of the safety and profit of the whole 
commonwealth ; the other serves the 
humour and studies the conveniencies 
of ove man only. And besides, these 
kings’ counsellors, being debauched 
by the luxury of a court-life, are 
easily depraved, and acquire a lawless 
appetite of domineering; are wholly 
intent upon their own ambitious and 
covetous designs, so that at last they 
are no longer to be considered as 
counsellors fur the good of the king- 
dom and commonwealth, but flatter- 
ers of a single person, and slaves to 
their own and their prince’s lusts.” 
Hotoman thus describes cient 
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king of France going in state to the 
« po. toa general council,” held ‘ once 
every year,” and “ called a Parlia- 
ment of the three Estates.” 

“The king was conducted to the 
parliament-house with a sort of pomp 
and ceremony, more adapted to po- 
pular moderation, than to regal mag- 
nificence, which I shall not scruple to 
give a just account of out of our own 
public records, it being a sort of piety 
to be pleased with the wisdom of our 
ancestors ; though in these most pro- 
fligate times, | doubt not but it would 
appear ridiculous to our flattering 
courtiers. ‘lhe king then was seated 
iu a waggon and drawn by oxen, which 
a wagyoner drove with his goad to the 
place of assembly. But as soon as he 
was arrived at the court, or rather, 
indeed, the venerable palace of the 
republic, the nobles conducted the 
king to the golden throne, and the 
rest took their places according to 
their degrees. This state and in this 
place was what was called Regia Ma- 
jestas. And indeed, m that place 
only it can be said that Royal Ma- 
jesty does truly and properly reside, 
where the great affairs of the com- 
monwealth are transacted; and not as 
the unskilful vulgar use to profane the 
word; and whether the king plays or 
dances, or prattles with his women, 
always to stile bim Your Magsesry.” 
(P. 73.) Then follow the authorities 
from different writers, beginning with 
CE ginhart, who says of Charlemagne, 
that “ wherever he went about the 
public affairs, he was drawn in a 
waggon by a pair of oxen, which an 
ordmary waggoner drove after his 
rustical manner.” 


Having proved that “ the people of 


France were wout to be bound by 
such laws on ‘yy as they had publicly 
agreed to in their parliaments,” the 
author, im his concluding chapter, 
shews how “ whatever power or au- 
thority had anciently been lodged in 
the general council of the nation, dur- 
ing sO many years, was at length 
usurped by that counterfeit council, 
the Jurtdical Parliament, which the 
kiags took care to fill with such per- 
sons as would be most subservient to 
their ends.” 

Neither my leisure nor your limits 
will allow me to send you more of 
Franeo-Gailia ; a work whose subjects 
are at this moment peculiarly season- 
able. - sewrved was Lord Moles. 





worth, the friend of Locke and the 
correspondent of Shaftesbury. 
VERMICULUS, 
——a 

Sir, May 24, 1815. 

}j URING the royal and imperial 

visit to Oxford, last year, | was 
puzzled to guess how the University 
would contrive to make that hardy 
veteran, Prince Blucher, a member 
of their learned and religious body, 
1 knew there was a royal road w hich 
had been unknown to an ancient phi- 
losopher, but discovered by the mo- 
derus, @ primrose path, leading, with- 
out any consumption of miduight oil, 
immediately to academical distinction. 
But Prince Blucher had no claim to 
travel this royal road. 

I lately, however, discovered a so- 
lution of the difficulty, which is at 
your service. Conversing on the sub- 
ject with a clergyman of Oxford, long 
resident in the University, and ac- 
quainted with all its forms, my friend 
assured me, that Prince Blucher was 
created neither a Theologian, nor a 
Civilian, but, with verbal, if not liter- 
al propriety, a doctor of Canon Law. 

BREVIS. 

— 

Sir, May 3, 1815. 
N common, no doubt, with many 
if not all the readers of the Monthly 
Repository, I feel great obligation to 
Mr. Cogan, for two excellent papers 
in vindication of the character of the 
benevolent Father and Ruler of man- 
kind, from the libellous aspersions 
cast upon it, not, I believe, intention- 
ally, by the late Dr. Williams and 
the Reviewer in the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine. [Pp.76 and 143.) In com- 
mon also, no doubt, with all who 
have attentively perused those pa- 
pers, I feel considerable regret at 
the intimation which he has given, 
that he means not to resume his pen 
upon such subjects. Similar commu- 
nications from so able a writer, would 
greatly enhance the value of your very 
useful miscellany, and tend to the 
credit and the diffusion of rational, 
that is, of scriptural religion. I sil- 
cerely hope, therefore, that Mr. ©. 
will be induced to alter his purpose, 

and not think it necessary for a learn 
minister of the gospel to offer an apo 
logy for appearing as the advocate of 
sacred truth, and a defender of the 
justice and benevolence of God ; DoF 
indulge the groundléss fear that hes 
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«committing an error if wandering 
from verbal criticism.” No one can 
esteem more highly than I do, such 
attainments as Mr. Cogan’s in classical 
learning, or be more fully sensible of 
the valuable and extensive benefits 
that result from his daily labours in 
this department of literature; yet | 
would not have such a man deem his 
time and taleuts improperly occupied 
in illustrating and maintaining the 
great principles of pure and undefiled 
religion. 

Mr. Cogan will, I trust pardon the 
freedom of these remarks, and in re- 
turn for the gratification he has afforded 
me, accept some information respect- 
ing the use which has been already 
made of the passages he bas cited 
from Heliodorus, as illustrative of 
Phil. ii. 6. He is not aware that they 
have ever been produced for this pur- 
pose. But as [ am confident that he 
isan utter stranger to the vanity of 
little minds upon having discovered, 
as they imagine, what has escaped 
the notice of others, he will be 
pleased to learn that he has been anti- 
cipated by some of the ablest scriptural 
critics. My time is too much occu- 
pied to allow me to do more than 
consult a few works which happen 
to be at hand: it will add greatly to 
the pleasure which I have enjoyed 
during the inquiry, if the result 
should furnish a few moments’ enter- 
tainment to any of the readers of the 
Monthly Repository. 

The critic by whom these passages 
in Heliodorus were first cited in refer- 
euce to the language of Paul, was 
G. Enjedin, an eminent Unitarian, 
and superintendant of the churches of 
Transylvania, at the end of the six- 
teenth century. In a very valuable 
work entitled “ Explicationes Lo- 
corum Vet. et Nov. Test. &c.” which 
has extorted something like praise 
even from Pere Simon (Histoire Crit. 
des precipssx Commentateurs du 
N. T. p. 864), he has commented 
at considerable length, and with great 
learning and ingenuity, upon the be- 
ginning of the 2nd ch. of the Ep. to 
the Philippians, and quoted the pas- 
sages in Heliodorus transcribed by 

r. Cogan, and another from the 
4th Book of the /Ethiopics, “ oux 
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vor.” Upon all of which he ob- 
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serves: “‘ Quorum locorum sensu di- 
ligentius considerato, deprehendemus 
rapinam ducere seu arbitrari esse,’ rei 
vehementer desideratee et amate po- 
tiunde cccasionem oblatam, avidis- 
simé arripere, neque pati, ut ullo 
modo ea elabatur, nullam moram in- 
terponere, sed statim rem optatam 
persequi et eam studiosissimé cum 
summa ketitid et gaudio occupare, ea 
que perfrui.” ‘The “res vehementer ea- 
petenda,” in the case of our Lord, he 
supposes to have been regal power, as 
the temporal Messiah; which he 
might have seized, without incurring 
blame ; but which, under the influ- 
ence of piety, humilitysand benevo- 
lence he resolutely refused to assume. 

Kerasmus Schmid, in his “ Versio 
Nov. ‘Test. nova, cum notis, &e.” a 
posthumous work, published in the 
year 1658, borrowed the greater part 
of the remarks of Enjedin on the pas- 
sages from Heliodorus, and approved 
of his explication of the term aemayna, 
but would not admit his application 
of it to the case and conduct of Christ. 
** Hos textus Heliodori recté quidem 
explicat.... sed non justé ad textum 
Paulinum ad Phil. ii. 6. applicat. Sen- 
sus proinde erit: ‘ Qui quum esset in 


formé Dei non rapinam arbitratus est, 


i.e. nonavide arripuit aut sine mora ad 
tempus aliquod differre noluit usurpa- 
tionem plenariam Deitatis cum Deo 
patre zequalis, sed ea aliquandiu seip- 
sum exinanivit, expectato justo tem- 
pore, quo pater ipsum exaltavit.” 
Lambert Bos is the next writer, I 
believe, who availed himself of the 
assistance of Heliodorus in his exami- 
nation of the language of Paul in this 
passage. In his “ Exercitationes Phi- 
lologicee,” the first edition of which 
was published in 1700, he cites two 
of the passages in the AXthiopics, and 
deduces from them the following ex- 
planation of the. phrase aprayya 
wysic$as: “ putare aliquid sibi expo- 
situm et sine labore ac temeré A se 
obtineri posse et auferri debere;” and 
thinks that the apostle designed to 
assert that our Lord did not magine 
that the power which he was to 
exercise over his church was to be ob- 
tained without labour and difficulty, 
but, on the comtrary, sought and ac- 
quired it by voluntary submission to 
a previous state of humiliation and 
suffering. Le Clerc, in his Biblio- 
theque Choisée, Tom. xv. p, 348, 
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has an article upon this work of 
Lamb. Bos, from which it appeers 
that Bos had not been aware that the 
passages he had found in Helodorus 
had been noticed by any one before 
him. ‘The remarks of Le Clerc upon 
this circumstance are so just, and so 
applicable to the case which has oc- 
casioned this letter, that { cannot 
refrain from transcnbing them. “ ll est 
arrivé ici apparemment a notre au- 
teur ce qui arrive a tous ceux qui 
etudient jautiquite; c'est qu'il a ren- 
contre dans ses lecteurs la meme 
chose que dVautres avoient trouvce 
avant lui sans le savoir. Schinidius 
avoit déja cité ces passages d'llelio- 
dore, dans ses notes sur cet endroit 
de s. Paul et avoit dit que G, En- 
jedin les avoit rapportez dans son 
Explication de quelques passages du 
Vieux et du Nouv. Testament. J'a 
vois aussi cite dans mes additious sur 
Hammond le passage de Ciceron qu'on 
cite ici, et encore un autre sans sa- 
voir que Chrisiotle Sandius cn avoit 
cité un dans ses * Interpretations Pa- 
radoxes.’ C'est ainsi que l'on se ren- 
contre souvent, sans le savoir.—l!) y 
ades gens chagrins et malicieus qui 
ne manquent pas de se recrier que 
ceux qui diseut apres un autre quel- 
que chose de semblable le lui ont 
volé; mais ces gens la vont guere 
etudié, sil ne leur est jamais arrive 
de trouver, daus leurs lecteurs, ce 
que d'autres avoient déja remaraué 
sans qu'ils le sussent.—i} ne faut pas 
dire en cette occasion ‘ pereant qui 
ante nos nostra dixerunt,’ comme di- 
soit Donat, au rapport de St. Jerome; 
il faut etre bien aise que la meme 
pensee soit venue a un autre parce 
que cest un prejuge favorable pour 
cette pensée.” 

None of those who had hitherto 
pressed these passages from Helio- 
dorus into the service of scripture- 
criticism, had imagined any differ- 
ence in the signification of the terms 
TOW ary ae aud Away Lo¢s A diftter- 
ence was first, | believe, asserted to 
exist by our learned countryman, 
Ellys, ina very elaborate dissertation, 
upon Phil. ii. forming a part of his 
“ Fortuita Sacra,’ published in the 
year 1727. “ Aliuad esi LoWayun 
proprié dictum, ut norunt etiam puecri, 
aliud aerayucs, hoc rapierdi actio- 
nem, wera Biag agaipsciy, ut ex- 
ponunt Greeci magistri, illud quod 





rapituy significat.” THe takes particy. 
lar notice of the interpretation of 
Mnjedin, and is indignant at the at 


tempt to elucidate the Janguage of 


Paul by quotations from a work 
“ frivolous” as the #thiopics. “ Apj. 
mum, fateor, nunquam induccre )o- 
tui, nec adhuc possum, vt crederem, 
Pauli hee ex frivolo hoc scripto ex- 
plicanda esse.” 

| might here quote several other 
commentators, whose attention the 
passages in Heliodorus have not es- 
caped, as, Whitby, Wetstein, Raphel, 
Elsner, Bengel, Wolff, Peirce, Wake- 
field, &c. Ke.;* but this would lead 
me still further beyond the limits 
within which I ought to keep, and 
require more time than I have to 
spare. I therefore hasten to notice 
the last critic, but in my appre 
hension not the least, in respect ei- 
ther of talents or of learning, by 
whom the phraseology of | eliodo- 
rus has been examined in reference 
to the passage in the [pistle to 
the Philippians. [ must, however, 
first premise that the late Dr. Lard- 
ner, in his sermons on Phil. i. 5—9, 
preached in the year 1747, but not 
published till after his death, had 
explained the phrase aT. YY. Ke., 
as referring to the humility of Christ, 
and as conveying this sentiment, viz. 
“that Jesus did not earnestly covet 
divine honour from men, or seck to 
be equal to God.” ‘This opinion con- 
cerning the meaning of the phrase 
had appeared in various places in the 
“ Credibility,” on occasion of the 
author's citing the testimonies of se- 
veral fathers to the Epistles of Paul; 
and in support of it, the authority of 
Heliodorus, of the Epistle of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons, of 
Origen, of Novatus and others, were 
produced, With’ this view of the 
apostle’s language and doctrine, the 
late learned and reverend Newcome 
Cappe, the critic to whom [ have 


just now alluded, could not coincide; 


and with a direct and particular re- 
ference to what was scattered through 
Larduer’s works concerning this pas- 
sage in the writings of Paul, he com 
posed a long, and to my mind, aa 
interesting and satisfactory disserfa- 
tion, published, with several other 
very valuable pieces, since his death. 
It appeared to him, and | can hardly 
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conceive that it can fail to be appa- 
rent to others who will impartially 
examine what he has said, that the 
apostle did not by these terms de- 
scribe the humility but the dignity of 
Christ, and that he meant to assert 
that our Lord did not think it an 
jujury or an usurpation to be hike 
God, in the authority with which he 
spake to his disciples, and in the 
whole of what he said and did, as 
Lord over all things, to his church. 
In vindication of his opinion, he enters 
upon an elaborate investigation of all 
the authorities cited by Lardner, 
amongst which that of Heliodorus 
holds a conspicuous place ; and, as it 
appears to me, he is successful in his 
attempt “ to transfer some of these 
from br. L.'s side to his own.” 

Much as I may have trespassed 
upon the time and patience of your 
readers, Sir, | cannot lay down my 
pen without expressing my regret, 
that the critical labours to which 
I have just referred, have obtained so 
little, i do not say of favour, but even 
of notice, from those who might have 
been expected to take a peculiar in- 
terest in the subjects on which they 
are employed. We are told by the 
excellent editor that “ they were the 
result of much serious inquiry, deep 
study and laborious investigation ;” 
and every page affords sufficient evi- 
dénce that they were so. Though 
-hot personally known to many of his 
contemporaries, the author was gene- 
rally esteemed while living, as a man 
of profound learning ; when dead he 
was honoured by one who knew him 
well, as a man who had been “ mighty 
in the scriptures.” His works, with 
all the imperfections of a posthumous 
publication, prepared for the press 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, are a proof that, to such 
honour and esteem he was fully en- 
titled. I have no hesitation in adding, 
though I well know’ how it will be 
received by some, that these volumes 
contain the principles upon which 
alone Unitarianism can be rendered a 
Consistent system, the Christian scrip- 
tures satisfactorily explained, and the 

ristian doctrine successfully vindi- 
cated from the objections of the unbe- 
liever: . 
“Tatda venit dictis diffieilisque fides, 

At certé credemur.” 

! am, Sir, your's, Me, 
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On the Senses of Smelling, Tasting 
and Feeling. 
FR NUE seuse of smelling is performed 
by the nose, which is constructed 
of bones, cartilages, small muscles and 
the external covering or skin. The 
internal part of this organ, which is 
the seat of swelling, has an extensive 
surface formed by the convolutions 
of four small bones, two in each nos- 
tril. A soft pulpy membrane covers 
them through all their windings, and 
it is upon this that the branches of 
the olfactory nerve are distributed, 
by means of which the sense of smell- 
ing is supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. The effluvia of 
bodies, consisting of volatile particles, 
being carried, with the air in which 
they Hoat, through the nostrils in in- 
spiration, strike against the olfactory 
nerves, and produce in them a kind 
of feeling which we call smelling. 

The nerves of the nose being. al- 
most naked, require a defence from 
the air, which is contiuually inspired 
and expired thirough the nostrils for 
the purposes of respiration. ‘There 
is, therefore, a thin mucus formed for 
the purposes of respiration, but which, 
by exposure to the air, becomes con- 
densed into a sort of thick crust. This 
mucus is poured out from the very 
numerous small arteries of the nostrils, 
and covers over the surface of the 
whole olfactory membrane. ‘The mu- 
cus accumulated in the night-time, in 
too great quantity, is expelled during 
the day by compressing the nostrils 
and forcing the breath throagh them ; 
or by its dryness and acrimony it 
irritates its very sensible nerves, and 
is then expelled by the sneezing thus 
excited. But the sinuses, which 
abound with mucus, evacuate it ac- 
cording to the different postures of 
the body, some of them being always 
at liberty to discharge it, whetlier 
the head be erect or any ways in- 
clined. The tears also descend through 
a proper duct into the nostrils, as 
well to keep them moist, as to dilate 
the mucus, 

It has been observed, that the all- 
wise Creator has made abundant pro- 
vision for the reception of scents by 
the apertares of the nostrils, formed 
not of flesh or bone, but cartilage, 
the better to be kept open, and like- 
wisc tu be dilated or contracted, as 
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oceasion requires, for which purpose 
the nose has several proper and very 
curious muscles. “ Had not,” says 
Dr. Derham, “ the Contriver of ani- 
mal bodies been minded that his work 
should’have all the signatures of ac- 
curacy, this sense might have been 
performed with a bare aperture of 
ihe nose; but that nothing might go 
imperfect out of his hand, he hath 
made a part of the nose moveable, 
and given a set of muscles to lift up, 
and open and shut the nostrils, and to 
adjust them to every occasion of this 
sense.” And since it is by the act of 
breathing that the odoriferous parti- 
cles are drawn in and conveyed to 
the sensory; therefore there is an ad- 
mirable provision made in the lamin 
with which the upper part of the nose 
is barricaded, which serve two excel- 
lent purposes, pa ily to prevent any 
noxious substances irom entering the 
breathing-passages in our sleep, or 
when we are otherwise unawares, 
and partly to receive the devarica- 
tions of the olfactory nerves, which 
are here thickly spread, and which, 
by these means, meet the scents en- 
tering with the air, and striking 
upon them. As a farther guard 
against the admittance of noxious 
substances, the vibrissi, or small hairs 
placed at the entrance of the nostrils 
serve, Which in some measure stop 
the entrance of things improper, or 
at least give warning of them; while 
at the same time they allow an easy 
passage to the breath and odours. 

This sense, besides adding to the 
sum of our pleasurable feelings, seems 
intended to direct us to the proper 
choice of our food, warning us to 
avoid that which is putrid or other- 
wise deleterious, amd also for admo- 
vishing us to fly from such exhala- 
tions and vapours as vitiate the air, 
aud render it injurions to life. Where 
we wish to take in much of the efflu- 
via of any thing, we naturally close 
the mouth that all the air which we 
inspire may pass through the nostrils, 
ina at the same time, by means of 
the muscles of the uose; the nostrils 
are dilated and a greater quantity of 
air drawn into them. 

Scent differs from smell, as the 
thing perceived differs from the per- 
‘ipient organ, though in common 
cOnversation we are apt to confound 
the terms, the term smell being some- 


huties Heel for the effluent body as 
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well as for the sense discerning if 
Scent, properly speaking, is the ef. 
fluviuni continually arising from the 
small particles that issue from all 
bodies in a greater or less degree, and 
which occasion the vast variety of 
perceptions cognizable by the olfac- 
tory nerves, which differ very much 
in various animals. The sense of 
smell is much more excellent in 
many brute animals than in man; 
for by it alone they distinguish with 
certainty the qualities of herbs and 
other substances with which they 
were before unacquainted, and hunt 
out their food wherever it is concealed. 
‘That man is not endowed with the 
same sayacity of the nose, is to be 
ascribed to an inherent defect in the 
organ, for man having reason and un- 
derstanding to direct him, has no 
occasion for that acuteness of smell to 
distinguish his food. Hence we un- 
derstand the reason why one animal 
differs from another in his sense of 
smell: the difference depends entirely 
upon the greater or less degree of per- 
fection manifested in the olfactory 
nerves; in hounds and other animals 
they are much larger and more per- 
fect than in man: hence a dog will 
trace his master many miles, to the 
particular house in which he is, al- 
though in the midst of a town or 
city which may contain hundreds or 
thousands of other houses. Hence 
we perceive how a pack of hounds 
are enabled to pursue their game, 
that is, the particular animal they are 
trained to hunt, amidst the society of 
others of the same species, without 
being diverted from the pursuit of 
that self-same animal they had first on 
foot; and hence we learn how it 1s 
eg a for birds or beasts of prey to 

e directed to their food at such vast 
distances, for the very small particles 
issuing from putrid hodies and float- 
ing in the air, are carried by the 
wind to different quarters, where 
striking the olfactory nerves of the 
animals which they meet in the way, 
and whose olfactory nerves are sus- 
ceptible of the impression, immedi- 
ately conducts them to the spot. We 
cannot help, from the circumstances 
thus enumerated, being struck with 
the wonderful provision which 
Creator has made for the advantag® 
of those creatures, the chief acts of 
whose lives are performed by the 
nistry of this sense. 














Of the Sense of Taste.— Another 
sense Which the all-wise (reator has 
iven to assist us in the proper choice 
of food, and also for combining plea- 
sure with the necessity of taking in 


fresh nourishment, is the sense of 


taste, which resides in the nervous 
extremity and sides of the tongue, 
and is excited by the contact of those 
bodies whose properties are calcu- 
lated to act upon these nerves. And 
it is by making different kinds of im- 
ressions, owing to their various «jua- 
ities, some substances being wild, 
others acrid and pungent, that the 
different tastes of sour, sweet, bitter, 
&e. are produced: but it is well as- 
certained that the particular state of 
these nervous papiliz of the tongue, 
with respect to their moisture, their 
and their covering, will excite 
a considerable difference in the exer- 
cise of this sense; hence it varies in 
different people, and admits of great 
changes even in the same person, in 
sickness and in health. 
The capacity of the tongue to feel 
a difference of tastes, has been wisely 
and kindly implanted, that we may 
distinguish such kinds of food as are 
most salutary, for, in general, those 
‘which are so, are found to be plea- 
sant, and those which are ill-tasted 
are rarely fit for nourishment. In 
this manner nature invites us to take 
necessary food, as well by the pain 
called hunger, as_ by the pleasure 
arising frum the sense of taste. But 
brute avimals who have not, like our- 
selves, the advantage of learning from 
each other by instruction, have the 
faculty of distinguishing flavours more 
accurately, by which they are admo- 
nished to abstain cautiously from food 
that would be found mischievous to 
their well-being: hence herbiverous 
animals, to which a great diversity of 
noxious plants is offered among their 
food, are furnished with long and 
large papille in the tongue, which 
are not necessary to man. 
Of the Sense of Feeling.—The sense 
oftouch is that faculty by which we 
distinguish certain roperties of bo- 
dies by the feel, soil’ t may be said to 
exist in all parts of the body possessed 
of sensibility. It is by this sense that 
Wwe obtain the ideas of solid, hard, soft, 
rough, hot, cold, wet, dry and other 
tangible qualities. This sense is said 
to be the coarsest, but, at the same 
lime, it is the surest of all others, and 
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the most universal. We see and hear 
with small pottions of our body, but 
we feel with all. Nature has bestowed 
that general sensation wherever there 
are nerves, and they are in every 
part in which there is life. Were it 
otherwise, the parts divested of feel- 
ing might be destroyed without our 
knowledge. The parts of the skin 
which possess this seuse more per- 
fectly for the examination of sub- 
stances, is that covering the points of 
the fingers, which, from the peculiar 
disposition of its nervous papilla, and 
also the convex shape of the part on 
which they lie, is admirably calculated 
for inquiring into the nature of bodies 
by the feel. It has been ascertained, 
from the most careful observations, 

that there are the same sort of papilla 

on the tongue, by which the sense of 
taste is excited, as there are in the 

nervous and cuticular substance, where 
they are covered with a reticular or 

netted substance, and these have their 

termination in the outward cuticle. 

Any person, says an able anatomist, 

may, with the help of a microscope, 

perceive upon the back of the hands 

certain orifices for giving vent to the 

perspiration, distributed iu the most 

wonderful order, around which there 

arise many small heads or points. 

These are the extremities of the pa- 

pille rising from the cutis above the 

reticular substance and the outward 

cuticle, whence it_is inferred, that as 

the sense of feeling arises from the 

papilla in the tongue, so the sense of 
feeling is produced from the same pa- 

pill: in those organs where the touch 

is most acute and sensible. So very 

acute has the sense of touch been 

found in some blind persons, that we 

have heard of those in that state who 

could, by the feel, distinguish the 

different colours in an uniformly- 

woven silk veil. 

The senses of taste and smell are 
nearly allied to the sense of feeling. 
They are, however, as we have seen, 
distinguished from it, because they 
have each a peculiar organ, and are 
each affected by peculiar properties 
of bodies. The chief organ of taste 
is the tongue, and it is fitted for its 
office by the numerous extremities of 
nerves which are lodged along its sur- 
face, and particularly at the top and 
sides. Dr. Hartley contends that this 
sense extends to the other parts of the 
mouth, down the throat, the stomach, 
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and the other parts of the channel for 
food; admitting this to be the case, 
the sense of taste conveys to the 
mind sensations not only of flavours, 
but of hunger and thirst. In order 
to produce the sense of taste, the 
nervous extremities of the tongue 


must be moistened, and the action of 


eating generally produces ali effusion 
of a fluid from difterent parts of the 
mouth, which answers the double 
purpose of exciiing taste and of as- 
sisting digestion. ‘The pleasures de- 
rived from taste are very considerable, 
and the power of yielding pleasure- 
able sensations accompanies the taste 
through life. Hence it has been in- 
ferred, that the pleasures of taste con- 
stitute ove source of the mental plea- 
sures, that is, those which can be felt 
without the direct intervention of sen 

sation. .They leave their relicts in 
the mind, and these combining toge- 
ther with other pleasures, form feel- 
ings which often connect themselves 
with objects which have no imme- 
diate connexion with the objects of 
taste. To this source Ilartley traces 
the principal origin of the social plea- 
sures, and certainly the pleasures of the 
taste are the chief original sources of 
filial affection. One end, probably, 
of the long continuance of the plea- 
sures of taste is to supply accessions of 
vividness to the mental pleasures, but 
doubtless, the principal object is to 
make that a source of pleasure which 
is necessary for self-preservation. The 
pains of taste are much Jess numerous 
than those of feeling, and they seem 
chietly to consist of those that are ne- 
nessary to prompt us to avoid exces- 
sive abstinence or gratification, and 
to prevent the employment of impro- 
per food; and therefore depend much 
more on causes which man usually has 
under his own controul. } 

We have now fiuvished our descrip- 
tion of the five senses and their or- 
vans; in each of the latter we have 
seen that the nerve is the seat of im- 
pression, and the organ itself a kind 
of apparatus for conveying to the 
verve a particular influence from the 
impressing object. “ Thus,” says a 
good writer on the subject, “ the 
trausparent parts of the eye are cal- 
culated to transmit the rays of light 
to the nerve which is spread behind 

: the ear to collect, concentrate, 
and propagate the vibrations of sound, 
till they strike against the nerves dis- 


tributed in the labyrinth: and the 
nose, tongue and fingers, are so con- 
structed, as that the nerves which are 
spread upon those parts receive dif- 
ferent kinds of impressions by contact, 
owing partly to the difference of the 
medium through which the nerves 
are acted upon: the membrane which 

covers them !-eing in some organs of a 

different structure, and sometimes 

denser than ia others. Hence we see 

that there is a common seat for im- 

pression in ail the organs; that the 

difference of sense is created by the 
organ itself, whose peculiar construc- 

tion is calculated to receive only a 

particular influence from the impress- 

ing body. What admirable simpli- 
city! aud yet how astonishing are the 
operations of these beautiful parts of 
our mechanism |" 

Thus, in the five senses we have 

a manifest economy worthy of the 

Creator, whose power, wisdom and 

voodness, are evidently set forth by 

them. Vor whether we consider the 
mechanism of the organs, or the ase 
and convenience of cach separate 
sense, we find it noble, grand, cu- 
rious and artificial, and in every re- 
spect demanding of us the admiration 
of, and gratitude to the divine Author, 
—__— 

Some Account of Cheynell's “ Rise, 
Growth and Danger of Socinian- 
asme.”” 

(Continued from p. 165.) 

FEMME title of Chap. 1V. is ‘ Whe- 

ther England hath been, or still 
is in danger to be farther infected wita 

Socinianisme,’ and Cheynell thus be- 

gius,—* Farther infected, 1 say, for it 

is too evident that it hath been in 
some measure already infected with 
this pestilent heresie. I know the 

Archbishop of Canterbury did pre- 

tend to crush this cockatrive of So- 

cinianisme, but all things being con- 
sidered, it is to be feared/that his 

Canon was ordained for concealing, 

rather thau suppressing of Socinian- 

isme; for he desired that none but his 
own party should be admitted to the 
reading of Socinian books; it was 
made almost impossible for any that 
were not of his party, to take the de- 
gree of Batchelour of Divinity (I can 
say more in that point then (than) 
another) or at least improbable they 

should have means to pay a groat 4 

sheet for Socinian books.’ 

Cheynell here refers to the * Con- 














stitutions and Canons Ecclesiasticall,” 
blished professedly by the two 
convocations, but really we suppose 
by Land, in the year 1640. They 
are before us in a pamphlet issued by 
Royal Authority, with a Proclama- 
tion of Charles's prefixed, bearing 
date in that — As this is a rare 
and curious document, we shall ex- 
tract the [Vth Constitution or Canon, 
against Soctnian isme. 
“« Whereas much mischiefe is al- 
ready done in the Church of God 
by the spreading of the damnable and 
cursed heresie of Socinianisme, as 
being a complication of many ancient 
heresies condemned by the foure first 
generall councels, and contrarient to 
the articles of religion now established 
in the Church of England: And 
whereas it is too apparent that the 
said wicked and blasphemous errors 
are unhappily dilated by the frequent 
divulgation and dispersion of danger- 
ous books written in favour and fur- 
therance of the same, whereby many, 
especially of the younger, or unsettled 
sort of people, may be poisoned and 
infected: It is therefore decreed by 
this present synod, ‘That no Stationer, 
Printer, or Importer of the said books, 
or any other person whatsover, shall 
print, buy, sell, or disperse any booke, 
broaching or maintaining ef the said 
abominable doctrine or positions, up- 
on pain of excommunication ipso facto 
tobe thereupon iucurred: And wee 
require all ordinaries upon paine of 
the censures of the Church, that be- 
side the excoiamunication aforesaid, 
they doe certifie their names and of- 
fences under their Episcopal Seale to 
the metropolitane, by him to be de- 
livered to his Majesties Attorney Ge- 
nerall for the time being, to be pro- 
ceeded withall according to the late 
decree, in the Honourable Court of 
Star-chamber, against spreaders of 
prohibited books. And that no preach- 
ér shall presume to vent any such 
octrine in any sermon, under paine 
of excommunication for the first of- 
fence, and deprivation for the second, 
and that no student in either of the 
liversities of this land, nor any 
Person in holy orders, (excepting 
graduates in divinity, or such as have 
“piscopall or archidiaconall jurisdic- 
ton, or doctors of law in holy orders) 
all be suffered to have or reade any 
such Socinian booke or discourse, 
Paine (if the offender live in the 
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University) that he shall be punished 
according to the strictest statutes pro- 
vided there against the publishing, 
reading or maintaining of false doc- 
trine ; or if he live in the city or 
country abroad, of a suspension for 
the first offence, and excommunica- 
tion for the second, and deprivation 
for the third, unlesse he will abso- 
lutely and tn terminis abjure the same, 
And if any layman shall be seduced 
into this opinion, and be convicted of 
it, he shall be excommunicated, and 
not absolved but upon due repentance 
and abjuration, and that before the 
metropolitane, or his own bishop at 
the least. And wee likewise enjoyne, 
that such bookes if they be found in 
any prohibited hand, shall be imme- 
diately burned, and that there be a 
diligent search made by the appoint- 
ment of the ordinary after all such 
books, in what hands soever, except 
they be now in the hands of any 
graduate in divinity and such as have 
episcopall or archidiaconall jurisdic- 
tion, or any doctor of laws in holy 
orders, as aforesaid; and thatall who 
now have them, except before ex- 
cepted, be strictly commanded to 
bring in the said books, in the Uni- 
versities to the Vice-chancellors, and 
out of the Universities to the Bishops, 
who shall return them to such whom 
they dare trust with the reading of 
the said books, and shall cause the 
rest to be burned. And we farther 
enjoyne, that diligent inquiry be made 
after all such that shall maintaire and 
defend the aforesaid Socinianisme, ard 
when any such shall be detected, that 
they be complained of to the several 
Bishops respectively, who are requiréd 
by this synode to represse them from 
any sach propagation of the aforesaid 
wicked and detestable opinions.” 
— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXXV. 

Sir W. Temple, on Private Judgment. 

Now the way to our fature happi- 
ness, has been perpetually disputed 
throughout the world, and must be 
left at last to the impressions madé 
upon every man’s belief and consci- 
ence, either by natural or supernatural 
arguments and meats; which impres- 
sions men may disguise or dissemble, 
but no man can resist. For belief i# 
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no more in a man's power, than his 
stature or his feature; and he that 
tells me I must change my opinion for 
his, because ‘tis the truer and the 
better, without other arguments that 
have to me the force of conviction, 
may as well tell me I must change 
my grey eyes for others like his that 
are black, because these are lovelier 
or more in esteem. He that tells me 
i must inform myself, has reason, if 
ido it not. But if | endeavour it all 
that I can, and perhaps more than he 
ever did, and yet still differ from him ; 
and he that, it may be, is idle, will 
have me study on and inform myself 
better, and so to the end of my life; 
then I easily understand what he 
means by informing, which is, in short, 
that | must do it till | am of his 
opnuon. 

If he that, perhaps, pursues his 
pleasures or interests as much or more 
than I do, and allows me to have as 
good sense as he has in all other mat- 
ters, tells me 1 should be of his opi- 
nion, but that passion or interest 
blinds me; unless he can convince 
me how or where this lies, he is but 
where he was, only pretends to know 
me better than | do myself, who can- 
not imagine why | should not have as 
much care of my soul as he has of 
his. 

A man that tells me my opinions 
are absurd or ridiculous, impertinent 
or unreasonable, because they differ 
from his, seems to intend a quarrel 
mstead of a dispute, and calls me fool 
or madman with a little more circum- 
stance; though perhaps | pass for one 
as well in my senses as he, as perti- 
nent in talk, and as prudent in life. 
Yet these are the common civilities in 
religious argument of sufficient and 
conceited men, who talk much of 
nght reason, and mean always their 
own; and make their private imagi- 
vation the measures of general truth. 
But such language determines all be- 
tween us, and the dispute comes to 
end in three words at last, which it 
might as well have ended in at first— 
That he is in the right, and I am in 
the wrong. 

Observations on Unit. Prov. 8vo, 7th 
ed. 1705, pp. 191—198. 
—— 

No. CCXXVI. 

, The Fathers. 

Some have thought nothing too 

much to be said in their praise ; others 
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have denied them a share of common 
sense. The present cry is against 
them, and if it continue a few years, 
they must be a prey to moths and 
worms, to the great detriment of 
young students in divinity, not to say 
to the public in general. I think they 
have not had a fair trial. Their 
works are locked up in the learned 
languages; many pieces have been 
ascribed to them, which, were they 
alive, they would disown aud be 
ashamed of. Hence they are swollen 
to an enormous bulk. Then comes 
an enemy, and culls out of these spu- 
rious pieces exceptionable passages, 
produces them before a packed jury, 
the laugh goes round, and they are 
condemned in the lump. 
Dr. Knowles, 1766, in Nichols's Lit. 

Anee. ii. 130. 

— 

No. CCXXVII. 

Divine Right. 

Lord Molesworth, in the Preface 
to his “ Account of Denmark,” re- 
lates that, “ In January, 1683, 35 
Car. Ul. there was a call of 16 ser- 
jeants at law, who gave rings with 
this motto, A Deo Rx, a Rege Lex, 
wherein the divine right of the im- 
pious will of a tyrant is as strongly 
asserted, as it could be in the com- 
pass of a ring.” 

—___—— 
No. CCX XVIII. 

Krumbultz, the Hamburgh Divine. 

I am told that the famous combus- 
tion raised some years ago at Ham- 
by one Krumbultz, a divine, and in 
which that free city had like to have 
perished, was occasioned by this mo- 
mentous question, namely, whether 
in the Lord's Prayer we should say; 
Our Father, or Father our. 

Will the world never learn, that 
one man's corn grows not the worse 
because another man uses different 
words in his devotion? That pride 
and anger, wealth and power, are ol 
no religion? And that religion 1s M- 
separable from charity and peace? 

Cato's Letters, No. 48. Ul. 100. 
—__— 
No. CCXXIX. 
Band of Robbers. 

A single robber, or a few assoc 
ates, are branded with their genume 
name ; but the exploits of a pees 


band assume the character of a /aw, 
and honourable war. 
Gibbon, LX. 257+ 
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¢¢ Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’-.-Pops. 
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The Report of the Stourbridge Auzi- 
liary Bible Society. 1814. Printed 
by Henry, High Street, Stourbridge. 
»NE of the best comments on the 
tendency, &c. of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, is a Report 
like that before us: and if facts can 
satisfy persons who ask for demonstra- 
tion, some are disclosed here which, 
it might well be supposed, should re- 
move the doubts of the scrupulous 
and excite the joy of the benevolent 
and pious. While this highly valua- 
ble institution is opposed at home, on 
principles which it seems impossible 
to reconcile with those of our dissent 
from the see of Rome, we hail the 
numerous testimonies to its beneficial 
effects throughout the world, and 
not least in our own country. At pre- 
sent, we shall call the attention of 
our readers to one happy result of it, 
which has not perhaps been sufli- 
ciently regarded, but which the little 
phiet in our hands will serve to 
ilustrate—we mean, the more exten- 
sive diffusion of the blessings of educa- 
tion, 

The Committee of the Stourbridge 
Auxiliary Bible Society, “ beg leave 
to notice (pp. 9, 10) the state of the 
Charity and Sunday Schools within 
the parish of Old Swinford,* espe- 
cially as before the formation of the 
society, these institutions constituted 
the principal resource for supplying 
the vicinity with Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments: for on a survey of the neigh- 
bourhood being made to ascertain the 
number of Bibles in the possession of 
the poorer classes of the community, 
it appeared that those which had been 
distributed to the children on leaving 
their respective schools, had furnished 
& considerable supply.—In 1810 there 
were ten charity-schools, containing 
$44 scholars, being 1-iwenty-third of 
the population ;+ twelve Sunday- 
schools, consisting of 450 children, or 
l-eighteenth of the population ; and 

total number of charity and Sui- 

y-schools gives an amount of 704 

rs, being one to ten of the po- 


a 





* In which Stourbridge is situated. 
‘ is population, xecording to the 
*usuvof 1811, is 9,750. 





pulation. Since that time they have 
rather increased than diminished, ex- 
clusively of the schools for adult per- 
sons, described in a former report. 
Those institutions {the schools for 
adults} derived their origin from the 
Stourbridge Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The average number of individuals 
instructed weekly from May Ist, 1813, 
to Oct. 5th, 1814, is 189; and 54 
have left these seminaries, who have 
made considerable proficiency in 
reading.” 

We learn from the former part of 
this extract that Charity and Sunday- 
schools have contributed to the dif- 
fusion of the scriptures. In the con- 
cluding sentences we are presented 
with a proof that the zeal exerted for 
the circulation of the Bible, has been 
the means of engaging a number of 
adult persons to seek instruction in 
the art of reading. As reference is 
made to a foregoing report of the 
Stourbridge Auxiliary Society, fora 
description of the origin and success 
of the measures employed in their 
behalf, we transcribe from that do- 
cument the following paragraph [Re- 
port, &c, 1815. pp. 13, 14, 15): 


‘* The individuals who were deputed to 
visit the cottages of the poor in the dis- 
trict of the Lye Waste,{ discovered a con- 
siderable number of persons grown to ma- 
turity who were totally ignorant of letters, 
Some of these had never enjoyed any op- 
portunity of learning to read: and others 
had negleeted to avail themselves of -the 
opportunities which had been presented to 
them during the period of youth. Several 
of these persons acknowledged and la- 
mented their ignorance, in plaintive ac- 
cent, and with tears, and most of them 
expressed an earnest desire to be instruct- 
ed. It was deemed expedient, and highly 
important, that some plan should be a- 
dopted to furnish them with the means of 
improvement. An application was made 
to a generous individual, requesting that 
he would permit those who were desivous 
of learning to read, to be instructed by the 
teachers of the schools which be had. pre- 
viously established at the Lye Waste. He 
cordially assented to the proposal, becaine 
a liberal contributor to the institution, and 
on the 26th of April his schools were 
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t In the parish of Old Swinford. Mon. 
Repos. Vol. 1. 32 
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opened for the reception of adults. Per- 
sons were admitted from the age of thir- 
teen to thirty-eight ; who are taught by 
the masters, assisted by their elder seho- 
lars, during the intervals of labour, It 
appears, from an acevrate calculation, that 
the number of persons attending these 
schools, is one hundred and thirty-seven, 
though some weeks it has greatly exceeded, 
and at other times fallen considerably 
shert, of this statement. Some of these 
have made great improvement and rapid 
progress. Several individuals have been 
constant and exemplary in their attendance 
upon public worship, who had previously 
lived in the total neglect of the ordinances 
of religion. And, through the blessing of 
heaven, the most interesting and impor- 
tant results may yet be expected,” 

With this modest and pleasing var- 
rative we beg our readers to compare 
the sentences which we shall next 
transcribe from Gilpin’s Life of Cran- 
mer (62): the biographer, speaking 
of acopy of the Bible which, “through 
the means of the Lord Essex, was 
licensed by the king (Henry VIII.), 
and fixed to a desk in all parochial 
churches,” says, 

“ The ardour, with which, we are in- 
formed, men flocked to read it is incredi- 
ble. They who could, purchased it ;* 
end they who could not, crowded to read 
it, or to hear it read in churches ; where 
it was common te see little assemblies of 
mechanics meeting together for that pur- 
pose after the labour of the day. Many 
even learned to read in their old age, that 
they might have the pleasure of instruet- 
ing themselves from the seriptures.”’ 


In like manver, one of Wesley's 
‘biographers + records, among the be- 
nefits arising from the services of that 
eminent person, the desire of numbers 
of the poor to be taught the art of 
reading ; a desire prompted by their 
attachment to religion, and suggesting 
and executing measures proper for its 
own gratification, 

Surely these facts authorize the 
hope that the Bible will not be ex- 
teusively circulated without consi- 
derable advantage to the mind of man! 
tence his intellect will be improved 
and cultivated: and he will not sink 
below his just level in the scale of 


ne When religion once engages 
the udgment und the affections, it 
is & motive of resistless force to some 
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degree of mental exertion : nor could 
we be unthankful for the success of 
the Bible Society, even were it instru. 
mental to no other blessing. 

Before we dismiss the report (for 
1814) of the Stourbridge Association, 
we shall inform our readers that the 
Committee (p. 11) speak of “a con- 
siderable number” of Bibles and Tes. 
taments as having been “ so/d to the 
poor at reduced prices, since the last 
general meeting.” ‘This we are, from 
experience, persuaded is the most 
unexceptionable and etfectual method 
of supplying the bulk of the labour- 
ing classes with the copies of the 
scriptures. ‘They place a higher va- 
lue on what they purchase than on 
what they receive gratuitously: and, 
having thus aequired a property ia 
this part of their humble library, they 
are more likely to use it with faith- 
fulness and wisdom. 

The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has. been denied the support of 
three classes of persons; from two of 
which indeed it has met with astrong 
hostility. ‘There are certain literary 
men who sneer at it: there are church- 
men who view it as fraught with 
danger to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment ; anda few of the enlightened 
friends of truth, liberty and virtue are 
of opinion that its proceedings do not 
strictly sateenpaett with its profes- 
sions. We shall avail.ourselves of the 
opportunity which the present article 
affords us of considering the language 
and the arguments of these several 
objectors. — 

in a late number of the ablest of 
the critical journalst which are cir- 
culated among us, we find a remark 
which, in our judgment, is unworthy 
of the character of the writer and the 
reputation of the work. 


— “ surely,’ says this reviewer, “* au 
age that gave credit to the miracles of 
animal magnetism and metallic tractors ; 
an age in which infallible and universal 
remedies are swallowed by all ranks with 
implicit faith; an age that listened to the 
doctrines of the sage Lavater, and is now 
learning how to judge of a man’s charac- 
ter from the shape of his skull ; an age ™ 
which great statesmen have preached, ¢ 
wondering senates believed, the magical 
powers of compound interest, to extinguis 
debt with borrowed money ; an age 








t Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXIV. 
454, 455. 











: ‘losophers have taught, and phi- 
ark arom believed, the indefinite per- 
fectibility of the human species; an age 
in which the Baptist missions, and the 
distribution of the Bible, have been an- 
nounced as the preludes of universal and 

tual peace :—Such an age, we verily 
think, was worthy of the Revelations of 
Joanna.” 

It may indeed be honestly and 
safely conceded that some of the 
friends of the religious institutions at 
which the critic aims his ridicule, 
have spoken of their tendency in ex- 
aggerated and too sanguine terms. 
But, in the eye of candour and jus- 
tice, this excess of a generous zeal 
cannot lessen the value of the insti- 
titions themselves; the objects, the 
plans and the measures of which are 
so truly laudable that even the [din- 
burgh Review will fail of bringing 
them into contempt by its meution of 
“ the Baptist Missions and the distri- 
bution of the Bible,” in the same sen- 
tence with animal magnetism and the 
metallic tractors and the Revelations 
of Joanna. For the simple question, 
after all, is, whether the inhabitants 
of a Christian and Protestant country 
can be irrationally employed in cir- 
culating the scriptures with a view to 
the dissemination of religious know- 
ledge? All true philosophers will 
agree that this is a wise and honvura- 
ble employment; since philosophy 
selects the best ends and pursues 
them by the best means. Nor can 
there be a reasonable doubt whether 
the acquaintance of man with God 
and duty and the connexicn between 
the present and a future life, will ad- 
vance the interests of civilization 
and of peace. Men who look no fur- 
ther than this world—men who admit 
not the claims of revealed religion or 
who are strangers to its influence— 
may with some consistency laugh at 
all attempts to render our race better 
and happier. Such ‘persons speak 
their natural language when they re- 
present the patrons of Missions and 
of Bible Societies as weak and vi- 
sionary. This, however, is not the 
watural language of a believer in 
Christianity, under any of its denomi- 
nations. We lament to add, that it 
is much more in the flippant style 
which, on these subjects, has long 
distinguished the French~ school of 

feratz: than in the manly tone which 
characterizes, for the most part, the 
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critical discussions of our countrymen, 


It has reminded us, in truth, of the 
worst manner of Voltaire, who never 
appeared to so little advantage, so 
feeble in reasoning, so deficient in in- 
formation, as when he directed his 
pen against religion. 

If the distribution. of the Bible js 
ridiculed, either covertly or openly, 
by any persons of eminence in the 
literary world, we might oppose to 
their authority far greater names ; 
names at which the ablest and most 
accomplished men of the present age 
must be content to. veil themselves, 
The fathers of natural. aud of intellec- 
tual philosophy in Great Britain, che- 
rished a supreme attachment to the 
scriptures! Nor would Newton or 
Locke have branded those with en- 
thusiasm who distribute them in the 
hope of thus accelerating the progress 
of human virtue, In what other way 
can that progress be so powerfully 
aided ? It is true, the effect may not 
be rapid or immediate. We entertain 
no such expectation, But the result 
is not, on this account, the less sure, 
nor the duty less commanding. Would 
the Edinburgh Reviewer discourage 
all speculations and efforts which. re- 
rard—we must not say the. perfeets- 
bility but—the a spieairy of the 
human species ? e envy not that 
state of the understanding and the 
feelings from which such an attempt 
to paralyze benevolence proceeds, A 
profound and elegant writer,* whom 
even the Edinburgh Reviewer will 
acknowledge for a philosopher, con- 
siders those views which respect the 
probable improvement of the world 
as being “ so conducive to the com- 
fort of thosewho entertain them, that 
even, although they were founded in 
delusion, a wise man would be dis- 
posed to cherish them.”—He subjoins, 


“Whatever may be thought of their 
truth, their practical tendency is surely 
favourable to human happiness; ner can 
that temper of mind, which disposes a man 
to give them a welcome reception, be can- 
didly suspected of designs hostile to the 
interests of humanity, One thing is ecer- 
tain, that the greatest of all obstacles to 
the improvement of the world, is that 
prevailing belief of its improbability, 
which damps the exertions of so many in- 
dividuals ; and that, in proportion as the 
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* Dugald Stewart. Elements of Philos. 
of Mind. (2ad ed,) 272. 
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contrary opinion becomes general, it real- 
izes the event which it leads us to antict- 
pate. Surely, if any thing can have 9 
tendency to call forth in the public service 
the exertions of individuals, it must be an 
idea of the magnitude of that work in 
which they are conspiring, and a belief 
of the permanence of those benefits, which 
they confer on mankind by every attempt 
to inform and to enlighten them.” 

It appears difficult, if sot impossible, 
to conceive how any Protestant church 
can be endangered by the union of 
its members and ministers with Chris- 
tians of other societies in the disse- 
mination of the scriptures, This panic 
however has been avowed and zeal- 
ously communicated; though it re- 
ceives no support from sound argu- 
ment or well established facts. ‘The 
church of Scotland countenances the 
(ustitution whose cause we are plead- 
ing: and we have never heard of that 
church being injured by such an ex- 
ercise of its patronage. Some twenty 
years since, the dignitaries, the cler- 
gy, &c. of the Church of Ireland as- 
sociated with the dissidents of that 
country for the circulation of the Bi- 
ble.* Has the Church ef England 
more to dread from an association for 
this object than her sister church ? 
We surmise that the clamour raised 
against the Bible Society by one de- 
a of the Auglican clergy pro- 
ceeds, unconsciously, it may be, from 
their reluctance to act together with 
theie evangelical brethren. Yet, were 
there just cause of apprehension, to 
either the hierarchy or the state, from 
the body who are so entitled, the 
mixture of the rest of the clerical 
members of the establishment with 
them in schemes of public usefulness, 
would, assuredly, prevent their hav- 
ing an undue ascendancy. The future 
historian of that establishment, will 
be supplied with ample materials for 
a warrative of the schism thus existing 
within its pale: he will enlarge on 
the origin, the progress, the tendency, 
the effects, of this division; and, not 
improbably, he wiil feel himself called 
te remark that it might have been 
long since checked by one measure, 
which was urged indeed with earnest- 
ness and ability but resisted with suc- 
cess—we mean, a compliance with the 
prayer of the petitioning clergy in 
the year 1772. 

We have sometimes put the ques- 





* Appendix to Dr. Magee’s Se 
Dublin, May 5th, =”. CC 
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tion to ourselves, would Dr. § 
Johnson have suffered his name to be 
enrolied among the friends of the 
Bible Society, had he lived to witness 
such an institution? And we are 
disposed to answer this inquiry in 
the affirmative. Dr. Johnson, no doubt, 
was one of the highest of high church- 
men. But he appears to have been 
sensible that, as a Christian and a 
Protestant, he was brought under 
obligations which could not be super- 
seded by his affection for the religious 
communion in which he was educated, 
From Bowell’s Life of this extraor- 
dinary man we copy a passage not a 
little to our purpose :* 

“It seems, some of the members of the 
Society iu Scotland for propagating Chris- 
tian knowledge, had opposed the scheme 
of translating the Holy Scriptures into the 
Erse or Gaelic language, from political 
considerations of the disadvantage of keep- 
ing up the distinction between the Highb- 
landers and the other inhabitants of North 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of 
this, I suppose by Mr. Drummond, wrote 
with a generous indignation as follows : 

**To Mr. William Drummond. 
“6 Sir, 

“ ¢T did not expect to hear that it could 
be, in an assembly convened for the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge, a question 
whether any nation instructed in religion 
should receive instruction; or whether 
that instruction should be imparted to them 
by a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If obedience to the will of 
God be necessary to happiness, and know- 
ledge of his will be necessary to obedience, 
1 know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to 
love his neighbour as himself. He that 
voluntarily continues ignorance, is guilty 
of all the crimes which ignorance produces ; 
as to him that should extinguish the tapers 
of a light-house, might justly be imputed 
the calamities of shipwrecks, Christianity 
is the highest perfection of humanity ; and 
as no man is good but as he wishes the 
= of others, no man can be good in the 

ighest degree, who wishes not to others 
the largest measures of the greatest good. 
To omit for a year, or for a day, the most 
efficacious method of advancing Chris- 
lianity, in compliance with any purposes 
that terminate on this side of the grave, 1S 
a crime of which I know not that the worl 
has yet had an example, except in the 
practice of the planters of America, a race 
of mortals whom, I suppose, no other maa 
wishes to resemble.’ ”’ 

‘This energetic reasoning, this ¢lo- 
quent appeal, was successful. Were 
the author of it still among the living, 
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ean we mmagine that he would frown 
on the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety? Doubtless, he would lament 
that it has some injudicious friends : 
and what society is without such? 
His correctness and severity of taste, 
moreover, would be not a little of- 
fended at the style of certain speeches 
delivered, by one class of persons, at 
its Auniversary Meetings. Yet no 
considerations of this kind would re- 
pel him, if his recorded sentiments 
may guide our judgment, from join- 
ing the ranks of those who associate 
aay for the purpose of diffusing the 
holy scriptures. 

hus far, the objections against the 
Bible Society do not indicate any par- 
ticular zeal, on the side of those who 
make them, for the supremacy and 
honour of the sacred volume. There 
isa class of persons, however, exceed- 
ingly respectable for their talents, 
virtues and public spirit, whose at- 
tachment to this volume prevents 
them from hecoming members of a 
Society, which, as they allege, really 
circulates the scriptures with notes 
and comments, a corrupted text and an 
erroneous translation. As the allega- 
tions proceed frum some of our much- 
esteemed correspondents, we shall 
give them an attentive hearing. 

“ We have frequently observed,” 
says our Christian Surveyor of the Po- 
litical world,* “that the Bible Society 
does not follow its own rule, inas- 
much as it circulates King James's, or 
the vulgar English Bible, in which 
are many annotations.” By annota- 
tions we understand him to mean 
those tables of contents which are 
placed at the head of every chapter, 
&c. in the larger copies of the public 
version, and which another valuable 
contributor¢t to our pages holds in 
the same light. We assuredly wish 
that all such tables were removed: 
nor shall we shrink from admitting 
that the fact of their existence de- 
serves the serious notice and imme- 
diate interference of the actigg mem- 
bers of the Society. In an un - 
ing of such magnitude and usefulness, 
every cause of offence should, if pos- 
sible, be done away. Judging, how- 
ever, from our own experience, we 
are of opinion that the notes and com- 
ments to which our friends refer, have 

le influence on the readers of the 
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Bible. We doubt whether, in the 
course of our lives, we have delibe- 
rately perused even six of them: and 
we can sincerely add, that we had 
almost forguiten that there are any 
such notes, &c. when this objection 
was presented to our eyes) The prac- 
tical effect of these appendages we 
believe to be very inconsiderable. 
‘They who are most anxious to gain 
an acquaintance with the scriptures, 
look, in the first instance, at the text; 
and hence, although we are earnestly 
desirous that the sacred volume be 
disseminated by the” Bible Society, 
and by some other religious bodies, 
without even the semblance of notes 
and comments, we must own that we 
cannot regard the plea before us as a 
solid argument for withdrawing our 
support from the institution. 

But “ the text of the public version 
is occasionally spurious, often incor- 
rect ; and the translation itself contains 
numerous errors!” We admit, sub- 
stantially, the truth of this statement. 
At the same. time, we appeal to the 
discrimination, the justice, the can- 
dour of the objectors, whether the 
public version, with all its faults, be 
not sufficient to instruct men in the 
pure faith and morals of the gospel? 
When we cannot do good to the ut- 
most extent of our wishes, let us do 
as much as is within our power ; pro- 
vided we do not violate our integrity. 
Of what text or what version of the 
Bible can we pronounce that it is frec 
from blemishes? ‘The difficulty of 
editing and of making such an one, 
far exceeds what persons unacquainted 
with these studies can imagine. And, 
in the mean time, shall we put forth 
no efforts for supplying men with 
sopies of the records of Revelation ? 
Is it of no importance that we pub- 
licly express our attachment to scrip- 
ture as the rule of our faith and prac- 
tice, and co-operate with all the pro- 
feasors of Christianity in perhaps the 
only religious design where an almost 
universal co-operation is admissible ? 
Brotherly love will be a gaiver by the 
union: nor will the progress of bibli- 
cal and scriptural criticism be re- 
tarded. We must circulate the sacred 
volume, in order that men may have 
a desire of beiffg better acquainted 
with its contents. Never- was it so 
widely disseminated among us as dur- 


ing the preseut reign: and it is a me- 
merable-fact that, within the same 
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period, an unprecedented number of tions time after time, and to place the 


translations of it, from the pens of in- 
dividuals, have made their appear- 
ance. The Bible Society confines it 


self to a diffusion of the records of 


revealed religion: a revisal of the 

public version of them, must have the 

authority of the state! Ps 
-—<fa-— 

Arr. Il.— Thoughts on Persecution 
and Anabaptism : suggested by cer- 
fain Passaves whi h have res ently 

(im a popular Periodical 

Pp. 36. 8vo. 1815. 
Gale, Curtis and Fenner, Paternos- 
ter- How. 

FENIL occasion of this anonymous 
, tract is, that the editor of “ the 

Evangelical Magazine,” by au article 

in the department of if assigned to the 

review of books, not only announced, 

but gave a stamp and sanction to a 

piece entitled “ the History of the 

Baptists, by William Roberston, D. D. 

Principal of the University of Edin- 

burgh, &e.” ‘This title excited atten- 

tion and awakened curiosity. “ All 
ears were erect, all evye-lids,” says the 
author before us, “ were extended to 
the greatest possible degree, and the 
general ery was, * Where can he have 
found it? How was it concealed so 
long ?*—silent, arrectisque auribus as- 
tant.” When it turns out, that this 
piece is, “ in truth, only an extract 
from that part of Robertson's His- 
tory of the Reign of Charles V., in 
which, with a brevity consistent with 
his main design, he describes the rise, 
excesses and extinction of the insur- 
rectionists of Munster. The design 
avowed by the publisher of this tract 
is to deduce the origin of the English 

Baptists from that body of fanatics, and 

its evident tendency is to fix upon the 

Baptists the stigma of those excesses, 

or as they are called by the person 

who reviewed this publication in the 

Evangelical Mogazine, “ vices and 

extravagancies.” 

It is justly observed by our author, 

“ There is nothing novel in this de- 

sign, or in these accusations; they 

have been urged again and again, and 
as often repelled. Readers on this 
controversy have been whirled round 
and round this miserable circle of 
charges and expostulations, till their 
heads are almost giddy and their 
hearts are almost sick. It seems, that 
it ts vain to disavow these imputa- 
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truth of each disavowal in the licht of 
noon-day; for, in the nineteenth cen. 
tury, it is thought safe from the 
charge of absurdity, to reiterate these 
ealumnious aspersions. It is thought 
feasible even now, to injure the repu- 
tation of the Baptists, by nmputing to 
them “ the vices and extravaganeies 
ofasect which ages ago, giared like 
the passing meteor, and then became 
extinguished in eternal darkness, 
‘(here are, at this moment, men who 
ire not ashamed to revive a calumny 
that was detected and expleded, long 
ere they thensclyes were bora.” 

As Dr. Robertson in fact ner er pre- 
tended to write a “ Flistory of the 
Baptists,” and as there is no such 
thine in existence, the author of the 
tract under our examination, censures 
“the paper which bears that title as 
a literary fraud, an attempted (MPG 
sition ou the public, perpetrated by 


the person who published the tract, 
and to which the reviewer in the 
Evangelical Magazine for Septem- 


her, 1814, by aftirming tis genuine- 
ness, and the editor of that work, by 
giving jt currency, are accessaries 
after the fact.” 

The leading design of the present 
piece is “ to unveil the imposture and 
repel the charge” insinuated and even 
advanced, in the tract, which it ts 
attempted to pass on the public as 
Dr. Robertson's “ History of the Bap- 
tists.” This design is executed with 
vivacity and ability; by caudid rea- 
somng, spirited but not harsh remon- 
strances, and fair historical details. 
“The Baptists,” he says, “ so far 
from resembling the Anabaptists of 
Munster, have scarcely one opimion 
in common with them.” As it has 
been much the fashion to reproach 
this denomination of Christians under 
the term Anabaplists, and to cry 
out. Anabaptism! Anabaptism! some 
pages are speut in shewing that this 
conduct is uncandid, and thé calamny 
intimated in the cry unfounded. 
“ Anabaptism,” he argues, “ Is HO 
where to he found. Like the appari- 
tions with which nurses are wont to 
terrify children, it is a mere fiction, 4 
bugbear, a chimera, a non-entity, It 
is a term of reproach, which wit 
employed to vilify the practice 0° 
others, but was never assumed by 
any sect. In former days the name 
was rung as the tocsin of persecution, 











dyin the same way as the cry of 
and 


wilt \ ( 
©The Church is in danger! 
‘No popery! of more recent times. 
Where any in the opinion of others 


are re-baptized, it is because the 
aarty so re-baptizing denies the va- 
idity of the rite as previously adni- 
yistered. No sect has ever professed 
to repeat valid baptism. Christians 
at different periods and in different 
olaces have had different views of the 
essence of baptism; and where the 
essence was not, they did not think 
the name enough, If the essence 
were wating, they, of course Lionght 
no baptism had taken plate; and 
therefore, while others charged them 
with re-dupéeiz%ng, they considered 
themselves as dapiizing for the first 
and only time” This the author 
shows by various facis, and that Ana- 
heptism, thus understood, existed long 
before the Reformation. 

We wonld add, that tis tract opens 
with “ Thoughts on Persecntion.”’ 
[he writer exhibits this demon in its 
most terrific form, “us living m *£ an 
clement composed of the sufferings of 
humanity ;' these,” he says, “ consti- 
tute the air he breathes, the sphere of 
his enjoyment. For music this Mo- 
loch desives passionate exciamations, 
shrieks and groans; from splendid 
pageants and the fair face of nature, 
his eyes turn with eagerness to gloomy 
and crowded prisons, to insidious and 
sanguinary tribunals: the richest and 
most luxurious feasts present. to him 
no viands so exquisite as pallid comn- 
fenances, quivering limbs and bloody 
executions. Thus is it, when the 
spirit of persecution operates uncon- 
troulled, when the power of the perse- 
cutor is commensurate with his rage. 
Where power enough exists, there 
first the characters are maligned, and 
then corporal and capital punishments 
are inflicted. Where power for the 
last is wanting, persecutors are con- 
‘trained to confme themselves to the 
frst. Recent events have rendered 
'tindubitable, that the spirit of per- 
‘ecution is not yet laid : but that, as- 
‘oclated with the ghost of its old 
‘ompanion, bigotry, whose obsequies 
have been celebrated, sometimes so- 
emnly, sometimes ludicrously, it still 
walks, and stares, and menaces, in 
*pite of all the exorcisms with which 
it has been assailed. Unjust and un- 
provoked attacks upon the reputation 
ofa class of Christians which has not 
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deserved ill of the Church, shew, 

that some persons are either igno- 

rant of the spirit by which they are 
actuated, or wittingly follow. thet 
which the scripture forbids.” 

hus is introduced the mention of 

the tract, the review of which in the 
Evangelical Magazine, has called 
forth these animadversious. The re- 
viewer, it seems, avers that it is dot 
designed to degrade the Baptists by 
exposing “ the vices and extrava- 
gancies of those who bore that name 
at Munsier.” ‘To which our author 
replies: “ It is probably, then, done 
to their honour. One man addresses 
another, ‘ Sir, vour ancestors were 
robbers and murderers; they perished 
by the hand of the hangman, at such 
a period.” ‘Turning to a numerous 
company, before whom this takes 
place, he facetiously says, ‘ 1 do not 
mean to degrade the gentleman, but 
merely to ascertain the period at 
which his family became votorious.’ 
ifthe person thus insulted, were calinty 
to reply, ‘ Certain criminals were 
undoubtedly executed at that time 
you mention, but’ they were not at 
all of my femily,’ he would offer 
exactly the answer of the Baptists to 
their calumiators.” 

The author concludes his sensible 
and spirited Strictures with these con- 
cessions. “ He does uot wisli to dis- 
euise, that his feelings have been 
strongly excited, and that he has 
sought for strong expressions: but he 
trusts his feelings have been those of 
regret, and a disposition to complain, 
rather than of bitterness. He knows 
that he had infinitely rather be charge- 
able with tameness than with ran- 
cour: and fain would he adopt the 
dying prayer of the Savionr, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what 
they do.’ ” 

Art. IIL—A Letter to the Bishop of 
St. David's, on. some extraordinary 
Passages in a Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of his Diocese, on Sep- 
tember, 1813. By a Lay Seeeder. 
Johnson, 1814. Pp. 24, Svo. 

T is well known, that the. repeal 

of the penal laws against the im, 
pugners of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
has disturbed the mind and incurred. 
the censure ofthe amiable and learned. 
prelate who filis the see of St. David's. 
an effect not consistent with this char 


racter, under which he is spoken of 
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by those who know him; and sur- 
prising in a day, when the principles 
of rehgious liberty are so justly ap- 
preciated, widely disseminated, and 
avowed from the episcopal bench. 
His lordship is, however, a dissenter 
from his brethren, and laments te 
measure which they supported and 
advocated. ‘This he has done in “ A 
Brief Memorial on the Repeal of the 
oth aut oth Wilham IIL. &c.,” and 
in “* A Charge to his Clergy,” to 
which the title of the above tract 
refers. Lis lordship'’s “ Memorial” 
has received a most ample and able 
review from the pen of Mr. Belsham. 
The Lay Seceder, who, we under- 
stad has separated from the Estab- 
lishment on Unitarian principles, and 
has gained deserved praise as a bio- 
graphical writer, here animadverts 
with caudour on the “ Charge to the 
Clergy,” iu which Dr. Burgess la- 
ments the repeal of those penal sta- 
tutes as “ the loss of guards intended 
for the protection of our common 
Christianity.” 

«“ The repeal of such laws, enacted 
to stop the progress of free inquiry, 
and to silence those enlightened advo- 
cates for the sole deity and supremacy 
of Jehovah, whose arguments it was 
not otherwise found easy to refute, if 
not called for by any recent instances 
of perseculion, was surely,” says our 
author, “no less demanded by the 
improving spirit of the age. It was 
time, that, in pursuing the path of 
free inquiry into the language and 
meanivg of scripture, our country- 
men should be released, not only 
from the actual dread of persecution, 
but even from the stigma which such 
statutcs were intended to affix," 

On these principles the piece be- 
fore us is a candid, respectful and for- 
‘ cible remonstrance with the Bishop 
of St. David's, on the strong, not 
to say illiberal disapprobation with 
which he expresses himself; and on 
the fears and alarm which he testifies 
on the repeal of those statutes. 

* Admitting,’ says the author, “ that 
the truth of Christianity consists in its es- 
sential doctrines; and the belief of it in 
the admission of all that are founded on 
the authority of scripture, let us consider 
what may be fairly deemed essential doc- 
trines, and what proof you have adduced 
ip their support. ‘ The existence and di- 
vinity of three persons in one God, which 
you contend for, being no where explicitly 
revealed, I suspect can only 


in Opposition to the clear and decisive tes. 
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timony of scripture, by the forced inter. 
pretation of a few passages, wrested fror 
their context, or by others whose autho. 
rity is liable to dispute. It is in vain, my 
lord, that you deery the authority of rea. 
son in these matters; the fact is no less 
clearly against you: in the same serip. 
tures, which teach us there is only one God, 
the sole creator and ruler of the universe, no 
distinct traces of your three omnipresent 
persons can be found.” 


In a subsequent paragraph, the 
author appeals to the bishop on the 
nature of tenets maintained by those 
against whom the severe penalties 
of those statutes have been hitherto 
in force. “ Let us consider, my lord, 
what are the opinions which, under 
the name of blasphemy, you arraign so 
vehemently; and who are the sup- 
posed enthusiasts and Levellers, so long 
amenable to the penal law. ‘The ex- 
istence of one God, by whom all 
things were created; the divine mis- 
sion, death, and resurrection of Christ; 
the divine authority of his precepts, 
revealed in the gospel; and the hope 
of immortality in the resurrection of 
the dead, are the leading tenets main- 
tained by Unitarians; the essential 
doctrines which they deduce from 
scripture, as clearly and explicitly re- 
vealed. Such was the avowed faith 
of Lardner, the more than suspected 
creed of Newton and Locke; such 
were the strictly-scriptural conclusions 
for which Lindsey, Jebb and Disney 
resigned their preferment in the 
Church of England ; and which were 
embraced among Dissenters, by Simp- 
son, by Priestley, and by Cappe. 
And such, my lord, if any additional 
authorities should still be wanting, 
were the doctrines openly espoused 
by the late Duke of Grafton, 5 
George Saville, and Attorney-Gene- 
ral Lee. In these opinions where 
does your lordship find any appeat- 
ance of blasphemy ; among such men 
where would you have selected a pro- 
per subject for the penal law? Away, 
then, with all idle lamentatien about 
the repeal of statutes, so totally iap- 
plicable and absurd: which, although 
at times, they might give sanction to 
an unjust, illiberal stigma, affording 
‘ no proof of the tolerant spirit, cou 
have conferred neither credit nor 
curity on the Established Church. 
Your lordship may declaim 
what you deem ‘ the insidious arts of 
Socinian and Infidel innovation ;' but 
the progress of free inquiry can P° 
longer be impeded in this country; 











the sacred rights of conscience can no 
jonger be openly infringed. It is in 
yain you invoke the aid of penal laws, 
to check the necessary consequence 
of those principles, on which you 
vindicate your own secession from the 
Church of Rome. Your first prin- 
ciple, that ‘ the Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants, 
has been too extensively diffused, to 
allow a co-ordinate authority to any 
human articles or creeds, Our an- 
cestors, at the Reformation, accom- 
plished a great, though necessarily an 
imperfect work: but the importance 
of their services must be estimated, 
rather by the example set us, than by 
any of the dogmas which they rashly 
ventured to prescribe.” 

The author, through several pages, 
with pertinence and force of applica- 
tion, contrasts the sentiments and 
spirit of Dr. Peckard, the Dean of 
Peterborough, of Bishop Lowth, of 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Edmund 
Law, and Dr. John Law, Bishop of 
Elphin, with those expressed by his 
Lordship of St. David's, on the sub- 
ject of religious liberty and free in- 
quiry. 

Towards the close he declares his 
confidence that “ the time Is fast ap- 
proaching, when every remnant of 
intolerance shall be expunged, not 
only from our penal, but our civil 
code: when the only competition 
between Protestants and Papists, be- 
tween Dissenters and Churchmen, 
may be, who shall best inculcate the 
genume benevolence of the gospel, 
and advance the welfare of the human 
race.’ He then adds, “ In their zeal 
for the promotion of these essential 
duties, Unitarians have not yielded 
to any of their Christian brethren: in 
virtue and knowledge they are at 
least equal: in candour and liberal- 
lity perhaps superior to the most.” 
A free admonitory address to the 
hishop finishes this sensible and lib- 
eral tract. “ Be more just and gene- 
rous, then, my lord, in your conclu- 
sions, and, tempering your zeal with 
discretion, admit the benevolent spirit 
of the gospel among the essentials of 
the Christian scheme. Ceasing to ar- 
raign Unitarians as apostates and blas- 
Phemers, euceavour to emulate their 
Conduct iu inculcating the moral pre- 
Cepts of re'igion, as the firmest bar- 
riers of the Church and state. And 
leaving their supposed errors to the 
mercy ofthe Supreme Beine, direct 
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your chief attention to encourage the 
practice of virtue, to check the pro- 
gress of corruption, and to discounte- 
nance every description of profigacy 
and vice.” 

In a short Postscript, the author 
notices the Bishop of St. David's 
“ Brief Memorial,” published after 
the Charge: which he considers as a 
renewal of his lordship’s very singular 
attack on the Unitarians, with even 
greater violence: and as completely 
failing, in every other respect, than in 
“ rescuing himself from any claim to 
the approbation bestowed on his epis- 
copal brethren, for withholding their 
opposition to the Unitarian Bill:” un- 
less it was his real purpose, by pro- 
voking a full and fair discussion of the 
nature and objects of the Christian 
Revelation, to stimulate the xdvocates 
of free inquiry to new exertions, and 
eventually to promote the cause of 
truth. “ That this, at least, will be 
the effect of your recent publications,” 
addressing the bishop, he adds, “ | 
cannot entertain a moment's doubt. 
Your professional rank, your learning 
and reputation, must of course excite 
attention, whilst your pretended de- 
monstrations are feeble and inconclu- 
sive, and your arguments far better 
adapted to the state of Christendom 
in the tenth century, or to the meri- 
dian of Spain at the present moment, 
than to the enlightened age and coun- 
try in which we live.” 

The author waves enlarging in 
animadversions on the “ Brief Memo- 
rial,” hecause “ it had already received 
a full and satisfactory Reply from Mr. 
Belsham,” of which we had prepared 
a full account, which the growth of 
our pages warns us that we must de- 
lay till the next Number. 


--——e -— 


Art. IV.—-The Divinity of Christ and 
the Necessity of his Atonement, vin- 
dicated from the Cavils (f Ir. Tho- 
mas Prout and his Associates. By 
Samuel Drew, St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, 8vo. pp. 84. Cock, Penryn. 
1814. 

Art. V.—A Sequel to the Unitarians’ 
Serious Appeal to the Great Body 
of Christian Worshipers: contain- 
ing Observations oa Mr. Samuel 
Drew's Pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Vivinity of ‘ hrist.” &c. By Tho- 
mas Prout, Fiushiug, Cornwall, 
8vo. pp. 84. Bowring, Exeter; 
Eaton, High Holborn. 1815, 
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76 Review. —Cornish Unitartan Contioversy. 


Aner. VI.—A Comparative View of 
some of Mr. Drew's Scriptural and 
Philosophical Arguments to prove 
the Divinity of Christ and the Ne- 
cessity of his Atonement; in a Letter 
to that Gentieman. vo. pp. 24. 
Gale and Co. 181d. 
¥ 7 E exhibited these two combat- 

W aunts in our last volume, [ix. 497 

—500. } and assigned the victory to Mr. 

Prout. Our judgment is supported by 

Mr, Drew's preseut pamphlet; for he 

writes with the soreness of one who 

is mightily discomfited. Not satisfied 
with his arguments, and herein we 
give him credit for discernment and 
taste, he falls into a strain of abuse, 
and in reading his pamphlet it some- 
times appears doubtful whether his 
object be to prove the divinity of 

Christ, or to shew that Mr. Prout is, 

if not the same person, yet, almost the 

same writer as Thomas Paine. It is 
quite amusing to perceive how the 

Methodist preacher of St. Austell 

tries to feel and shew contempt for 

the unpretending writer of Flushing; 
but the most pleasant thing of all is, 
that My. Drew ventures beyond his 
depth, and flounders into gross lite- 
rary errors: he is witty (p. 24) upon 
“the spectacles which Socinins has 
mounted,” attributing a singular spe- 
cies of handicraft to the noble Pole, 
whom by a natural blunder, he pre- 
sents to the reader with two 2's instead 
of one, and he makes free, even to 
calumny, with “ the editors of the 
Unitarian New Testament,” if he 
means the Improved Version, when he 
says (p. 57) that they have “ denied 
the first chapter of St. John altoge- 
ther!” Has Mr. Drew no friend iu 
his own connexion who reads the au- 
thors on whom he himself animad- 
verts without having read them, to 
save him from these disgraceful errors? 

Mr. Prout, apparently feeling that 
he stands on safe ground, preserves 
his good humour, and calmly meets 
his antagonist upon his own argu- 
ments, The following passages are a 
fair sample of the Sequel :— 

“In p. 6, you have introduced a quo- 
tation from Pliny, in order to prove that it 
was the practice of the primitive Christians 
te render divine honour to Christ. Surely, 
Sir, you must have discovered a very great 
soarenty of proof, or you would not have 
been under the necessity of having recourse 
to the testimony of this Pagan writer, who 









professes (in his Letter to the Emperor of 
Rome) to have received his iatormation frog, 
a set of infidels, who had recently abandoued 
the Christian religion. We freely give yo, 
this Pagan ; his testimony is lighter thay 
dustin the balance. Tv the s riptures we 
make our appeal, which is the ouly prone 
standard of decision in relirious contry 
versy.”” Pp. 11, 12. 

“In Matt. ii. 11, you say, we read that 
the wise mea * fell down aud worshiped 
him.’ The first clause of the verse reads 
thus: * And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mare 
his mother, and fell down and worshiped 
him.” T will not affirm that you intentiey 
ally curtailed this passage to give ita Tn. 
nitarian turn, but [I am of opinjon that if 
you had quoted the whole, ninety nine out 
of a hundred of your readers would baye 
discovered that it was a child which they 
worshiped, afd therefore it mast have been 
by some marks of civil respect. Can you 
really think, Sir, that those philosophers 
who saw the young child with his mother, 
could conceive the idea that he was the 
omnipotent Creator of the ! niverse, and 
consequently * the proper object of religi 
ous worship? If you did not think so, i 
what reason did you make the quotation ’ 
Mr. John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism, intimates in the Preface to his Notes 
on the New Testament, that it was his 
opinion that the Greek copies from whieh 
our English Translation was made, are not 
the most correct, and that it is capable of 
being brought, in several places, nearer 
to the original ; andif you refer to Matt 
ii, 11, you will find that he has translated 
it thus: * For we have seen his star in the 
East, and are come to do him homage; 
and he explains it by saying, that they 
paid that respect by ‘ bowing to the earth 
before him, which the eastern nations used 
to pay to their monarchs.’ I have no ob- 
jection to adopt Mr. Wesley’s translation 
in preference to the public version ; to me 
it appears more reasonable; and you are 
at liberty, Sir, to overthrow it, if you are 
able.” Pp. 47, 48. 


The third article is a short but com- 
plete refutation of Mr. Drew's mau 
arguments. From his own statements, 
the author of the “ Comparative 
View,” by a successful example of the 
Reductio ad absurdum, proves that 
the deity of Christ and the doctrine 
of atonement cannot both be true. 
This author has considerable contro 
versial acuteness: should his pamphlet 
come to a second edition, we wou 
recommend him to amplify the arg 
ment, and to give more point to the 
application. 
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fhe Art of Preaching, &e. in imitation of 
Horaces’s Art of Poetry. Ii, R. Dods- 
ley. 
‘From a copy, reprinted at Philadelphia, 
by B. Prauklin, 1735". | 
HOULD some strange poet, tn his piece 
affect 
Pope's nervous style, w ith Ward's low puns 
bedeck’d ; 
Print Milton’s true sublime, with Swift's 
true wit; 
And Blackmore's Gravity with Gay’s con- 
eeit 5 
Would you not laugh? 
priest’s as bad, 
Who in a style now grave, now raving 
mad, 
Doth the wild whims of dreaming: sclhool- 
men veut, 
Whilst drowsy congregations nod assent. 
The priests “tis trae, have always been 
allow'd 
To teaeli religion, and ‘tis fit they shou'd ; 
But in that sacred name, when they dis- 
pense 
Flat contradictions to all common sense ; 
Tho’ fools and bigots wonder and believe, 
The wise ‘tis not so easy to deceive. 
Some take a text sublime and fraught 
with sense, 
But quickly fall into impertinence, 
On trifles eloquent, with great delight 
They flourish out on some strange mystic 
rite ; ; 
Clear up the darkness of some useless text, 
Or make some crabbed passage more per- 
plext ; 
But to subdue the passions, or direct, 
And ail life’s moral duties they neglect. 


Trust me that 


Most preachers err (except the wiser 
few) 

Thinking establish’d doctrines, therefore 
true: 


Others too fond of novelty and schemes, 

Amuse the world with airy idle dreams : 

hus too much faith, or too presuming wit, 

\re rocks, where bigots, or free-ihinkers 
split : 

The very meanest dabbler at Whitehall 
Can rail at Papists, or poor Quakers maul ; 
But when of some great truth he aims to 

preach, 
Alas, he finds it far beyond his reach. 

Young deacons try your strength, and 

strive ®o find 
A subject.suited to your turn of mind ; 
Method and words are easily your own, 
Or should they fail you—steal from Tillot- 
$00. 
Much of its beauty, usefulness and force, 
peads on rightly timing a discourse. 
Before the L—ds or C--m--ns far from 


hice, 
Say boldly—Bribery’s a dirly vice 
VOL. x. 3 


Cc 


But quickly cheek yourself—and with a 
shecr-—— 
Of which this Llonourable House is clear. 
Great is the work, and worthy of the 
gown, 
To bring forth hidden truths and make 
them known, 
Yet in all new opinions have a care, 
Truth is too strouy for some weak minds to 
bear. 
And are new doctrines taught, or old re- 
viv'd, 
Let them from seripture plainly be deriv’d, 
Barelay or Baxter, wherefore do we 
blame 
Kor innovations, yet approve the same 
Iu Wickliffe and in Calvin? Why are these 
Call’d wise Reformers? Those mad secta- 
ries ? 
Tis most unjust. 
right, 
And ever will, to think, to speak, to write 
Their various minds; yet sacred ought to 


Men always had a 


he 
The public peace as private liberty. 
Opinions are like leaves, which every 
year 
Now flourish green, now fall and disappear. 
Once the Pope’s bulls could terrify his foes, 
And kueeling princes kiss'd his sacred tues 5 
Now he may damn, or cuise, or what he 


will, 

There’s not a prince in Christendom will 
kneel, 

Reasen now reigns, and by her aid we 
hope 

Truth may revive and sickening Error 
droop : 

She the sole Judge, the Rule, the!gracious 
Light 

Kind Heaven has tent to guide our minds 
aright. 


States to embroil and Faction to display, 
In wild harangues, Sacheverell shew’d the 

way. 
The fun’ral sermon, when it first began, 
Was us’d to weep the loss of some good 
man : A 

Now any wretch, for one small piece of 
gold, 

Shall have fine praises from the pulpit sold : 

Bat whence this custom rose, who can de- 
cide? 

From priestly av rice ’ 
pride ? 

Truth, moral Virtne, Piety and Peace 
Are noble subjects, and the pulpit’s grace : 
But zeal for trifles arm’d imperious Laud, 
His power and cruelty the nation aw’d, 

Why was he honour’d with the name of 

priest, 
{nd greatest made, unworthy to be least, 
Whose zeal was fury, whose devotion pride, 
Power his great God, and Interest his sole 
Guide? 


or from buman 
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378 Poetry. 


To touch the passions let your style be 
plain ; . | 
The praise of Virtue asks a higher strain: 
Yet sometimes the pathetic may receive 
The utmost force that « loque nee can five 5 
As sometimes, in euloginms, “tis the art, 
With plain simplicity te win the heart. 
’Tis not enough that what you Say 1s 


true, 
To make us feel it, you must feel it too. 
Shew your s/f warm’d, and that will 


warmth Thy urt 
To eve ry he: ier's S\ n pathizing he art. 
When honest Fs ster, Virtue does entorce, 
All give attention to the warm discourse ; 


But who a cold, duil, lifeless drawing 
keeps, 

One half his audience lavghs, the other 
sleeps. 


In censuring Vice be carnestan 
In stating dubious points concise and clear ; 
Anger requires stern looks and threatning 
style, 

But paint the charms of Virtue with a 
sinile, 

These different changes common sense will 
teach, 

And we expect them from you, if you 
preach ; 

For should your manner differ from your 
theme, 

Or on quite different subjects be the same, 

Despis’d and laugh’d at, you must travel 


down, 
And hide such talents in some couniry 
town, 
It much concerns a preacher tirst to 
learn 
The genius of his audience ° and their turn. 


Amongst the citizens be grave and slow ; 


Before the nobles let fine periods flow ; 
Che Temple Charch as ks Sherlock's sense 
and skill; 
Revond the Tow'r—no metter—what you 
will. 
In facts or notions fetch’d from sacred 
writ 
Be : rthodox, nor cavil to shew wit: 
Or if your daring genius is so bold 
ro teach new doctrines, or to censure old, 
With care proceed; you tread a dangerous 
path ; 
Frror establish’a, crows establish'd faith. 
; ensier rauch, and much the safer rule, 
To teach in pulpit what yor learnt at 
school; 
With zeal defend whate’er the Church be- 
lieves, 
if you expect to thrive, or wear lawn 
siceves 
Some loudly bluster, and consign to hell 
\ll who dare doubt one word or syllable 
Of what they call the faith ; and which ex- 
tends 
To whims and trifles without use or ends - 
Sure ‘tis much nobler, and more like divine, 
Tenlarge the path to heaven, than to con- 
fine, 


Insist alone on useful points or plain ; 
And know, God cannot hate a virtuoys 


Man. 
If you expect or hope that we should 
Stay 
Your whole discourse, nor strive to slink 
away ; 
Some venial jsaults there are you must 
avoid , 


To every age and circumstance allied 

\ pert young Student just from college 
brought. 

With many little pedantries is fraught 

Reasons with syllogism, persuades with 
wit. 

Quotes seraps of Greek instead of sacred 


writ: 
> 


Or deep iinmers’d in politic debate, 
Reforms the Church, and guides the tot. 
tering State. 
Those tiles with maturer age forgot, 
Now ome good benefice employs his 
thought; 
He seeks a Patren, and will soon incline 
foall his notions civil or divine; 
Studies his principles both night and day, 
And as that scripture guides, must preach 
and pray. 
Aw rice and age creep on: his rev’rend 
mind 
Begins to grow Right-reverendly inclin’d ; 
Power and preferment still so sweetly 
cail, 
The voice of Heaven is never heard at 
all: 
Set hut a tempting bishopric in view, 
He's strictly orthedox and loyal too ; 
With equal zeal defends the Chureh and 
State, 
And infidels and rebels share his hate. 
Some things ere plain, we can’t misuo 
derstand ; 
Some still obscure, tho’ thousands have ex- 
plain’d: 
Those influence more which reason cau 
conceive, 
Thansuch as we thro’ faith alone believe: > 
In those we judge, in these you may ae- J 
ceive : 
But what too deep in mystery is thrown, 
The wisest preachers choose to let alone, 
How Adam’s fault affects all huinan kind; 
How Three is One, and One is Three com- 
bin’d ; 
How certain Prescience checks not future 
will; 
And why Almighty Goodness suffers ill ; 
Such points as these lie far too deep fer 
man, 
Were never weil explain’d nor ever can. 
If pastors more than thrice five minutes 
preach, 
Their sleepy flocks begin to yawn and 
stretch, 
Never presume the name of God to bring 
As sacred sanction to a trifling thing. 
Before, or after sermon, hymns of praise 
Exajt the soul, and true devotion raise, 














In songs of wonder celebrate his name, 
Who spread the skies, and built the starry 


frame ; 

Or thence descending view this globe be- 
low, 

And praise the Source of every bliss we 
know. 


In ancient times, when heaven was to 

be prais’d 

Our humble ancestors their voices rais’d, 

And hymns of thanks from grateful be- 
soms fiowed, 

For ills prevented, or for good bestow'd : 

But as the Church increas’d in power and 
pride, 

The pomp of sound the waat of sense 
supply'd ; 

Majestic organs then were tuughtto blow, 

And plain religion grew a rarce-show : 

Strange ceremoniows whims, a numerous 
race, 

Were introduc’d, in Truth’s and Virtue’s 
place, 

Mysterious turnpikes block up heayeu’s 
highway, 

And for a ticket, we our reason pay. 
These superstitions quickly introduce 
Contempt, neglect, wild satire, and abuse ; 

Religion and its priests by every fool 

Were thought a jest and turn’d to ridicule; 

Some few indeed found where the inedium 
lay, 

And kept the coat,* but tore the fringe 
away. 

Of preaching well if you expect the 

fame, 

Let Truth and Virtue be your first great 
aim, . 

Your sacred function often call to mind, 

And think how great the trust, to teach 
mankind ! 

‘Tis yours in useful sermons to explain, 

Both what we owe to God, aud what to 
man ; 

Tis yours the charms of Liberty to paint, 

His country’s love inevery breast to plant ; 

Yours every social virtue to improve, 

Justice, Forbearance, Charity, and Love ; 

Yours too the private virtues to augment, 

Of Prudence, Temperance, Modesty, Con- 


tent. 

When such the man how amiable the 
priest ! 

Of all mankind the worthiest, and the 
best. 


a say the point, I grant, and hard to 

nd, 

To please the various tempers of mankind. 

Some love you should the crabbed points 
explain, 

When texts with texts a dreadful war 
maintain : 

Some _ a new, and some the beaten 
path ; 

Morals please some, and others points of 
faith ; 





* Vide Martin in the Tale of a Tub. 
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Bat he’s the,man, he’s the admird divine, 

In whose discourses Truth and Vittue 
join : 

These are the sermons which will ever live, 

By these our Tonsons} and our Knaptonst 
thrive > 

fiow such are read, and prais’d, and how 
the y sell, 

ict Barrow’s, Clarke’s and Butler’s Ser- 
mons tell. 

Preachers should make us either good 

or Wise, 

Him that dees neither, who but must de- 


Spise 

Ir all your rules are useful, short and 
plain, 

We soon shall learn ther, and shall long 
retain ° 


But it on trifles you harangue, away 
We turn our leads, and laugh at all you 
$a) " 
But priests are men, and men are prone 
to err, 
Ou common failings none should be se- 
vere ; 
All are not masters of the same good sense, 
Nor blest with equal powers of eloquence. 
‘Tis true, and errors with an honest mind 
Will meet with easy pardon from = man. 
kind ; 
But who persists in wrong with haughty 
pride, 
Him all must censure, many will deride. 
Yet few are judges of a fine discourse, 
Can sce its beauties, or can feel its force ; 
With like indulgence some attentive sit, 
T'o sober reasoning, and to shallow wit. 
What then? because your audience most 
are fools, 
Will you neglect all method, and all rules ? 
Or since the pulpit is a sacred place, 
Where none dare contradict you to your 
face, 
Will you presume to tell a thousand lies ? 
If so, we may forgive, but must despise. 
In jingling Bev’ridge if I chance to see 
One word of sense, I prize the rarity : 
But if in Hooker, Sprat or Tillotson, 
A thought unworthy of themselves is 
shewn, 
I grieve to see it, but ’tis no surprise, 
The greatest men are not at all times wise. 
Sermons, like plays, some please us at 
the ear, 
But never will a serious reading bear: 
Some in the closet edify enough, 
That from the pulpit seem’d but sorry 


stuff. 

Tis thus : There are who by ill preaching 
spoil 

Young’s pointed sense, or Atterbury’s 
style ; 


Whilst others by the force of eloquence, 
Make that seem fine, which scarce is com- 


mon sense. 





EE Ee 


+ Two noted booksellers in London. 
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In every science, they that hope to 
rise, , 
Set great examples still before their eyes, 
Young lawyers copy Murray where they 
cau ; 
Physicians Mead, and surgeons Cheselden: 
jut all will preach, without the least pre- 
tence 
To virtue, learning, art, or eloquence. 
Why uot you ery; they plainly see, DO 
: doubt, 
A priest may grow right reverend without. 
Preachers and preaching were at first 
design d, 
For common benefit to all mankind. 
Public and private virtues they explain’d, 
Vy wood ness courted, and from viee ré 
strain d : 
Love, peace and union breath’d in each 


discourse, 


And then exam] les gave then preeepts 
force 

Prom these good men, the priests and all 
their line, 

\! cre hy you “cl with the title Ol DDerdore 

But soon then prac nd sues vers lett this 
path, 

borsook pain morals fer dark points of 
jaith 4 

Pill creeds on creeds the warring world 


inflam’ d, 
And all m unkind, yy dificrent priests, 
Were dama'd 
Some ask white h is th’ essential of a 
priest, 
Virtue or learning? What they ask’s a 
jest: 
We daily see dull loads of reverend fat, 
Without pretence to either this or that, 
But who like Hough or Headly hopes to 
shine, 
Must with great learning real virtue join. 
lie who by preaching hopes to raise a 
hame, 
To no small excellence directs his aim. 
()n every noted preacher he must wait, 
The voice, the look, the action imitate : 
Aud when complete in style and eloquence, 
Must then crown all with learning and good 
Se st 
But some with lazy pride disgrace the 
gown, 
And never preach one sermon of their 
own > 
‘Tis exsier td transcribe than to compose, 
So all the week they eal, and drink, and 
doze. 
As quacks with lying puffs the papers 
hil, 
Or hand their own praicina * ° bill, 
Where « mpty bousts of much superior 
ecust, 
Draw trom the cheated crowd their idle 
pene 


Poetry. 


So the great H—ley hires for half a 
crown, 

A quack advertisement to tell the town ¢ 

Of some strange point to be disputed on: ) 

Where all who love ihe science of debate, 

May hear themselves or other coxcombs 
prate. 
When Dukes or noble Lords a Chaplain 
hire, 
They first of his capacities inquire, 
If stoutly quatify’d to drink and smoke, 
If not too nice to bear an impious joke, 
If tame enough to be the common jest, 
This is a Chaplain to his Lordship’s taste 
If bards to Pope indifferent verses shew, 
He is too honest not to tell them so 
This is obscure, he erties, and this ta 
rough, 

These tritling, or superfluous, strike them 
off. 

llow useful every word from such a 
friend ! 

But parsons are too proud their works > 
to mend, 

And ev'ry fault with arrogance defend : _ 

Think them too sacred to be criticis’d, 

And rather choose to let them be despis‘d 

He that is wise will not presume t 

laugh 

At priests, or church affairs, it is not safe 

Think there exists, and let it check your 
sport, 

That dreadful monster eall’d a Spiritual 
Court, 

Into whose cruel jaws if once you fall, 

In vain, alas! in vain for aid you call 

Clerks, Proctors, Priests, voracious round 
you ply, 

Like leeches sticking, till they’ve suck'd 
you dry. 

—— 

Str, May 15, ISI. 

The following couplet, by Sannazarius, 
of which I have atteinpted a free trans- 
lation, is quoted by Boyle in his Leo X. 
note (1). T have also found it in a “ Mis- 
tory of Popery,” 1735, 4to. i. 185, with 
the following introduction : 

“ The proceedings of Pope Leo, as te 
induleences, were very offensive to some 
ot the wiser Papists, and it occasioned the 
following virulent sarcasm of the noble 
poet Sannazaro, lib. 3. Epis, 5. of M. ‘ 
Laming’s edit. (Amst. 1728.), for by orde 
of the Ingnisition it is left out in all 
editions published in Popish countries.” 


Sacra sub extrema si forte requiritis hora 
Cur Leo non potuit samere? vendiderat. 


Ask you why Leo, in his dying hour, 
To seek the aids of Holy Chureh forbere : 
To aid, he knew he had no longer pow r: 


Living, he'd barter'd all the sacred -_ 
, JGR 
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Y the death of Wm. Price, Esq. 

at Gloucester, on the °6th of 
April, i815, the cause of civil and 
religious liberty and of rational Chris- 
tianit have lost a staunch and zealous 
frieud. Myr. Price, without great ad- 
vantages of pee ation, had acquired 
considerable information on most im- 
portant subjects, and particularly had 
made himself well acquainted with the 
history and principles of the Dissenters. 
He had adopted those views of Chris- 
tiaity, which are entertained by Uni- 
tarians. Ele was at all times most 
liberal in giving pecuniary support to 
the measures that were used for pro- 
moting What hedeemed to be the truth. 
He was peculiarly open, frank and 
fearless in avowing the convictions of 
hismind. His conduct wasever manly 
and consistent with his principles. 
And during his whole life, he served 
the interests of rational religion, in that 
way which some enlightened and li 
beral-minded men are too apt to neg- 
lect, by an attendance, exemplarily 
regular and constant, upon public 
worship, lu the affairs of the world 
Mr. Price was also an intelligent and 
useful man, a man of business, whose 
countenance, whose counsels, and 
whose labours were always looked for, 
and always ready, in schemes of public 
charity or usefulness. By spirit 
and enterprise, by liberality, punc- 
tuality, integrity and honour — in 
comme ree, he attained to considerable 
atluence, and provided handsomely 
fur his family. in his family, before 
disease had shattered his bodily frame 
and enfvebled his mind, he was, in an 


eminent degree, an affectionate hus- 
band toa beloved wife who died nearly 
three years before him, and a tender 
and indulgent father to three sorrow- 
ing children, who survive him. And 
in the circle of his acquaintance, he 
was a most sociable and cheerful com- 
panion, and a jucdicions and active 
friend. He, who pays this imperfect 
tribute to his memory, has had much 


to be thankful for in the enjoyment of 


his intimate society and friends hip, 
during a considerable portion of his 
life ; and though at length separated 
from him, and deprived of the melan- 
choly satisfaction of paying the last 
respect to him at his de ith, has never 
ceased to feel for him all the atkeection 
that is due to a faithful and cordial 
friend, aad, during many veurs, a fel- 
low-worshiper of congenial senti- 
ments aud views. And may he never 
lose the consoling hone of being joined 
with him again, tn the nobler w orship 
of heaven! A  - 
etree 

June 10, at bis house, Lisson Grove, 
Paddington, the Rev. Dr. Carper, 
aged 82. 





—~—— 

Lately, at Charlestown, America, 
in advaneed age, Dr. Davin Ram- 
say, the biographer of Washington, 
and author of various literary works. 
He died in consequence of a wound 
from agun, fired at him by a lunatic 
as he was passing along the streets, 

pe 

Died on Saturday, June Sd, at his 
house at Braw Bridge, near Halifax, 
— ( ashloiee, M.D. aged 67. 
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Abolition of the Slave Trade.—TVhe 
question of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, in respect of profit, is set at 
rest by the following returns:—The 
whole annual importation of African 
commodities before the abolition did 
hot much exceed 70,0001. In 1808, 
the first year of the abolition, it rose 
to $74,306/.; and in 1810, to 535,577. 
exclusive in both years, of gold dust, 

Which pays no duty at the Custom- 
house. ‘The increase in the exports to 
Africa is stil! more astonishing. Dur- 
ing the existence of the Slave trade, 

do not appear to have exceed- 
50,0001. whereas in the year 


1808, they were320,194/. and in 1810, 
693,911. 

Joanna Southcott.—A neat stone has 
been placed over the remains of the 
prophetess, in the new burial ground, 
adjoining the Regent's Park, with the 
following mystic inscription ;-— 

In memory of Joanna Southcott, 
who departed this life, December 27, 
1814, aged 65 years. 


While through all thy wondrous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptur’d gaze ; 
While vain sages think they know 
Secrets thou alone canst shew, 
Time alone will tell what hour 
Thou’lt appear in greater power: 
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Sir Isaac Newton.—- At W oolstrope, 
(Woolsthorp ut Liacolnshine, the 
birth-place of Sir Isaac Newton, it is 
said, there have been lately discovered 
several original Mess. written by that 
ilinstrious character. 

Vorn. Chron. June 9. 

Small Pox.—-\u the Court of king's 
Bench, Wedvesday June 7, Gilbert 
Burnet, an apothecary residing in 
(jreat Mary-le bone Street, who had 
suffered judgement to go by default 
on an indictment for causing children 
whom he had inoculated for the small 
pox, to be exposed improperly in the 
public streets and highways to the im- 
minent danger ofcommunicating the m- 
fection, received the judgment of the 
Court,—which |‘ prowounced by Mr. J. 
le Blane), was, that the defendant be 
committed to the custody ofthe Marshal 
of the Court for six calendar mouths. 

Bishop of Lincoln's Charge.—Wr. 
(;. ‘Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, m his 
charge to the clergy, at the ‘Triennial 
Visitation at Bedford, on Monday, de- 
nounced the Bini Societies as dan 
gerous to the Established Religion, and 
to the orthodox principles of those who 
attended them—he considered the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge as capable of fulfilling every 
object of the bible Socicty. His 
lordship stated, that though it be our 
duty to shew forbearance and charity 
towards all our Christian brethren ; 
yet that we are not authorized to give 
the right hand of fellowship ov co-ope- 
ration to those who cause divisions: 
but on the contrary we are taught 
‘Rom. xvi. 7.) to avoid them: and he 
scemed to think it most absurd and 
unaccountable, that they who prayed 
in their liturgy to be delivered from 
false doctrine, heresy and schism, should 
unite in religious asseciations with 
those who publicly avow the falsest 
doctrines, the most notorious heresies 
and the most determined schism. 
His lordship intimated that the laws 
respecting the residence of the clergy 
and the stipends of curates are under- 
yong a complete revision, and will be 
consolidated into one clear perspicu- 
ous act; tending equally to secure the 
incumbent from the persecution of the 
common informer, and to increase the 
number of resident clergymen. The 
Committee for making this revision, 
consists of the Lords Bishops of Lon- 
don, Lincoln and Peterborough. 


Champion, June 11. 


Protestant Society tor the Protection a+ 
Relig i US | 7€rty, 
Pure Fourth Am iversary Merting 
this Institution was held at the Ney 
London Tavern, Cheapside, on Sai irday, 
May 13. The attendance was numerons - 
Dissentine ministers, of eve ry denowmi; . 
tion, from all parts of England and ‘ in 
the mountains of Wales, associated with 
laymen of great respectability, to express 
their gratitude for the past labours, and 
their interest in the future prosperity of a 
Society, whose birth they had witnessed, 
but whose rapid growth and early useful. 
ness had surpassed their hopes, Samery 
Minus, Esq. was unauinously requested 
again to preside upon this veeasien, 

Mr. Tuomas Peevattr, cue of the Se. 
cretaries, then read the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee during the past 
year. He was followed by Mr. Jony 
Witks, the other Secretary, who analyzed 
those proceedings, aud explained their ua- 
ture and results in a long but interesting 
address, During that address he referred— 

1. To THE CONTINUED REFUSALS of some 
CierGyMen to read the Burta, Srrvice 
of the Established Church over the bodies 
of those who had not reecived Episcopal 
Baptism. The law upon that subject was 
ascertained, by the decision of Sir John 
Nicholl, in the case of Kemp against the 
Rev. Mr. Wickes: and it was now known, 
that it is the duty of every minister of the 
Church of England to bury in the manner 
preseribed by the Book of Common Prayer 
the corpse of any person who had been 
baptized, even by a laymen, with an in- 
vocation of the Trinity, and who died in, 
or wasa parishioner of the parish, in whicy 
such minister officiates, on reasouable, 
previous warning being given, and rea- 
sonable proof being afforded of such bap- 
tisin, if such proof be required. The law, 
as so declared by the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
was also admitted and explained by the 
bishops, to whom it had been necessary 
for the Society to apply. In all the cases 
to which their attention had been directed, 
they had obtained from the clergymev, 
acknowledgments of their error; and as 
these cases, during the past year, had 
generally occurred in the principality ot 
Wales, whose inhabitants, retaining the 
characteristics of ancient Britons, in their 
love of liberty and their assertion of thet 
rights, would not submit to such refusals, 
he hoped that all those clergymen would 
speedily understand and obey the law— 
and that this source of vexation woul 
therefore disappear. 

2. To the demand of Toits at TURNPIKE 
Gates on Sunpays from persons attending 
their places of divine worship. As 1° © 
neral exemption existed under any general 
statute, the right of exemption depe™ 
on each particular act, and was limited oF 
extended according to the precise words 
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which each Act might contain, In many 
icts the expressions adopted were, that no 
tolls should be required ‘* from any persons 
ooing to, or returning from their parochial 
church, chapel, or other place of divine 
worship.” ‘those words, toll-colleetors 
and trustees, had often attempted to re- 
strict to meeting-houses situate within the 
parishes W herein aay persous claiming such 
exemption should reside. But a case de- 
cided at the Suffolk assizes, -had refuted 
that exposilion, and had .leclared, that 
the persons were entitled to the exemption, 
on attending at any other places of wor- 
ship, although situate without the limits 
of their respective parishes. A case at 
Melford, in Northamptonshire, introduced 
by the Rev. Benjamin Hobson, had re- 
quired the interposition of the Committee, 
and that interposition had obtained for the 
deacon of the congregation at that place 
speedy and satisfactory relief, 

3. TO THE DISTURBANCES OF PUBLIC 
worsuip and riotous and violent proce- 
dures. That those disturbances appeared 
to increase in number and degree would 
excite astonishment, but for the perception 
that all the augmented etiorts made to pro- 
mote universal instruction, to diffuse the 
lloly Scriptures, and to evangelize neg- 
lected hamlets, peopled by the prejudiced 
and by the poor, would naturally gener- 
ate augmented opposition. Encourage- 
ment atiorded or discouutenance withheld 
by clerical magisirates and other persous 
“ dressed in a little brief authority,” pro- 
moted these results whieh the Commitiee 
had endeavoured to repel, At MORTLAKE 
and Woovrorp, villages in the vicinity of 
ihe metropolis, where ineeting-houses 
had been erected and were supplied by 
the useful, invaiuable, and persevering 
labours of ** The London Itinerant Socie- 
ty,” depredations had been committed in 
the chapels, and insults offered to the con- 
gregations, which had required the advice 
ot the Society, and which they understood 
had subsequently ceased. At the popu- 
lous and opulent Borough of Winpsor, 
where the theatre had been converted into 
a chapel, alarming interruptions had oc- 
curred —In January last, Thomas Smith, 
the door-keeper of the chapel, was assault- 
ed, knocked down, and ill-treated; de- 
tonating balls were thrown into the cha- 
Pel, mobs were collected around the doors, 
and much alarm prevailed. A letter writ- 
” by the Secretaries, had aided the ap- 
Pheations of the Rev. Mr. Redford, the 
*Xeellent minister of that place, had _sti- 
mulated the mayor and magistrates de- 
ewedly to interfere and to afford protection, 
and had thereby extinguished the sparks 
" evil which might otherwise have occa- 
“oned great inconvenience and expense. 
sey NNEWDON, amidst the wealds of Fs- 

» 4 small Baptist congregation had 
£2 collected by the gratuitous exertions 
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of the Rev. Mr. Austen, and a determinate 
spirit of opposition had appeared. Mild 
remonstrances and ‘autionary eX positions 
had been tried in vain, On September 
Lith, HWeidliam Whitwell and thirty other 
persons, collected without the meeting. 
house, interrupted the devotions of the 
people by horrid noises and more horrid 
imprecations, On October 30th, this ring- 
leader increased in boldness, and entered 
the place, insulted the minister, assaulted 
the people, and compelled them to discou- 
tinue the religious service in whieh they 
wereengaged. He was apprehended, but 
found bail; boasted of his property, and 
detied all punishment. Onthe eve of the 
sessions, however, when he found that in- 
dictinents were prepared, and that witnes- 
ses were collected tuo attend—his resolu- 
tion disappeared, he acknowledged bis 
guilt, supplicated pardon, paid £5 to be 
distributed by Mr. Austen to the poor of 
the parish, and £10 towards the charges 
iucurred, and signed an apology, dictated 
by the seeretaries, which was inserted in 
two county papers for the encouragement 
of other ministers and fer the terror of 
other offenders. In the same county, and 
in the populous town of BRatyrrer, a 
disturbance bad been made at the chapel 
of the Rev. John Carter—whose intelli- 
gence and zeal, although the windows of 
his house had been broken, it was proper 
to notice and appland, Samuel Smee, on 
November 6, 1814, threw a black cat 
from the gallery, on the heads o. some 
respectable females in a pew beneath 
‘The isterruptions which had previously oc- 
curred, the contumacy with which the 
oflender treated several applications, and 
the decided support which he derived, ac- 
tually, even if unintentionally, from the 
justice, bemy the rector of the parish, in 

duced the Committee to interpose.—They 
had sindieted the offender at Chelmsford 
Sessious for an assault; the bill had been 
found contrary to the expectations and 
predictions of the magisirate; the case had 
been removed to a higher court, and re- 
mained until the next assizes to be tried ; 
and although the final result was, there- 
fore, unascertained, it was satisfactory to 
state that, since those proceedings have 
been adopted, the congregation has en- 
joyed more freedom from noise and dis- 
turbance than they had known during se- 
veral preceding years. The Baptist cor.- 
gregation at Princes Risnorovgn, inthe 
county of Bucks, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. J. Hester, had also been com- 
pelled to apply for aid. The church and 
minister have provided meeting-houses in 
several contiguous villages. At Longwick, 
on Sunday evening, November 20, 1814, 
the congregation was repeatedly alarmed, 
by bricks and stones thrown against the 
door and windows of the meeting-house, 
and by external shouts and clamour joter- 
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rupting, vehementand tumultuous, George 
Stevens, the principal offender, Was ap- 
prehended. After that apprehension, the 
windows of two other meeting-houses in 
that parish were destroyed. From respect 
to a suggestion from Lord Carrington, who 
manifested that just indignation at such 
conduct, which his known benevolence 
and liberality would ensure, and from in- 
formation of the poverty of the supporters 
of religion in that district, the Committee 
had also undertaken that prosecution, An 
indictment had in that case been preferred 
and found, and remained for tral at the 
next sessions for that county. The Rev. 
William Seaton, and the friends of prety 
at AnpoveR, in the eounty of Hants, had 
also justly complained of riots nt Ansorrs 
Ann, a village on the great western road, 
within three miles of that place, even more 
systematic, outrageous, and alarming than 
had eewurred during many years, and 
which ve quire d propo tionate and energetic 
resistance —On Mareh 2d, ISb5, thirty 
persons, headed by the bailiff and the 
clergyman of the parish, and a magistrate 
for the county, assembled before the meet- 
ing-house with horns, fives, kettles, tam- 
bourines, and pieces of iron, disturbed 
the congregation, and followed the minis- 
ter ana peor le after the conelusion of the 
service for two miles, not only tosulting 
but assaniting them with stones and dirt. 
These offences and assaults were renewed 
with augmented violence on March th, 
ISi5. \ supper for some of the rioters 
was provided at the house of the clerey 
man: a lanthorn was knocked from the 
hands of one of the congregation, and 
kicked to pieces ; an effigy of Mr. Seaton 
wus exhibited, rotten egus and stones were 
thrown into the place and at the people, 
and the coat of Me. Seaton was torn, and 
his head beaten with a stick Eneouraged 
and emboldened by tmpnunity, on March 
17th, the violence of the party Was tn- 
creased. Mr. Seaton was so much beaten 
aud kicked as to he unable to preach on 
the enstiog sabbath day The assaults on 
some of the people endangered their lives, 
and inflicted wounds from which they have 
not yet reeovered, and scenes wert ex. 
hibited for several miles in the pablie 
turnpike road, which it was not pos ible 
todeseribe. To such complaints the Com. 
mittee had afforded the most prompt and 
anxious attention. Three tpdietments have 
been preferred at the last sessions for the 
county of Southampton; one against ten 
persons, another against sixteen persons, 
and the third against twelve persons, who 
had been engaved in these atrocious pro- 
ceedings All the indictments were found 
and removed by certiorant, Notwithstand- 
ne the apathy and opposition of the ma- 
ae - a pty have been ap- 
rehended ; and althoue 
os the prosecutions _— + lee a, art 


hundred pounds, the Committee had de. 
termined to persevere, until the moet 
complete justice shall be procured, aga 
the most perfect security and Lianquillity 
shall be obtained. From events w dis 
tressful, Mr. Wilks referred, with sa 
faction, 

4. Tothe efforts of the Committie to 
obtain an Act for exempting 3 ei 
clusively appropriate dio Rel 0 ~ 
suip from assessment to the Hates for thy 
Poor. The evils resultiny from sneh as. 
sessments had been repeatedly stated by 
their correspondents, aud declared by thy 
Society. The Committee had manifested 
great anxiety upon that subject: to various 
congregations, as well Methodist, Baptis: 
as Independent, they had given advics 
and assistance. They had incurred the 


’ 


expense of successfully resisting three a 
tempts to assess Surry Chapel to thos 
rates; but as the law was uncertain, and 
such proceedings were expensive and ves. 
ations, they had, during the last session 
of parliament, procured the insertion of 
clauses of exemption in several local vet 
and by the advice of government had also 
introduced a weneial clause of exemption 
into a bill for amending the Poor Laws, 
submitted to parliament by Sir Egerton 
Brydees. That bill, however, did not 
succeed; and even toa clause so just and 
equitable, great opposition appeared — 
They beeame convinced that the avowed 
interposition of government would most 
effectually promote their suecess. They 
had prevailed upon the present adiminis- 
tration kindly to introduce the bill whieh 
he read and explained, and had also pre- 
vailed upon the prinetpal members of the 
opposition in parliament, alse, and with 
equal kindness, to promise their support 
With such sanction, that bill had been on 
the preceding Wednesday, read in the 
House of Cemmons, and as persons of the 
greatest influence with all parties had ex- 
pressed their approbation, a successful re- 
suit, notwithstanding individual oppesitien, 
was confidently hoped, {« these hopes 
might, however, be disappointed, no ex- 
ultation should be displaved, and even 
success onght enly to excite addition? 
gratitude to that Dis ine Protector who had 
SO conspicuously prospe red the past €s- 
deuvours of the Committee, and crowned 
them with his benediction. 

5. To the ExerTIONS of the Conmittee 
to prevent ¢he insertion of clauses pre)" 
dicial to dissenters, to ministers, and to 
publie worship, in Turnpike and Local 
Acts, by watching their progress, at great 
expense; whereby they had in many ' 
stances not only averted meditated injuries, 
but established precedents calculated for 
future utility. 

6. To their INTERFERENCE to prevent the 
MISAPPROPRIATION oF PRopERTY held ™ 
TRust for congregations, which in several 











cases, and especially at Alverston in Der- 
byshire, had been happily successful, and 
had been gratefully acknowledged ; but 
although in such cases the Committee had 
interfered, under pai ticular circumstances, 
they disclaimed every intention to intet 

pose in congregational and doctrinal dis- 
putes, as such interposition was incomm- 
vatible with the objects of an institution, 
established not to usurp party and internal 
authority, but to afford protection to all 
Religious Societies, and to open to thein 
an universal asylum from external op- 
pression. 

Having thus analyzed the labours of the 
Committee for the past year, he alluded 
to the consideration afforded by them tu 
the great measure of promoting at the 
Congress at Vienna, the general religious 
liberty of all British subjects in all those 
parts of the world which had so long oc- 
eupied the attention of that Congress; and 
to the satisfaction which must be felt a- 
midst the gloom which overspread Europe 
and the world, and which the proceedings 
of that assembly had rather tended to 
deepen than to disperse, that a general ie- 
yard to the rights of consciexce had beeu 
professed, and that assurances had becu 
given, that in all the projected transfers 
of territory, the religious liberties of all 
people should obtain inviolable respect. 
The importance of that liberty he then il- 
lustrated, as well as the essentiality of uni- 
versal instruction, to the attainment and 
maintenance of freedim. To deficiency 
of knowledge he attributed the want of 
influential and commauding public opin- 
ton, and those violations of liberty which, 
during the past year, all the friends of 
human happine:s and of genuine religion 
must have observed with regret. To that 
cause he aseribed the alarm which, during 
the short peace, began to pervade the 
Protestants of France, the outrages which 
Superstition had dictated in Flanders a- 
Saiast Protestant travellers, the attempted 
re-establishment of the Jesuits, and the 
absurd and oppressive edicts which had 
been issued by the Papal Government at 
Rome, and the revivification of the exe- 
erable Inquisition in that Spain fer whose 
deliverance England and Ireland had shed 
the best blood of their bravest sons. By 
the progress of instruction throughout the 
World, he hoped the degrading fetters 
Which even in England continued to be 
imposed on Dissenters, would be finally 
broken; that the empire of truth, fieedom 
and piety would universally prevail ; and 
that then they might chant the requicm of 
that institution without reluctance, and 
notice its divsolution amidst universal 
J°y. 

But until that period arrived, the past 

“vantage and continued utility of the Se- 
ciety, which the experience of the past 
year had additionally confirmed, must 
Pronounced its eulogy ; and principle and 
VOL. x. 3D 
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iuterest, gratitade and hope, must unite 
tv perpetuate and promote its existence 
andenergy. The comprehensive and Ca- 
thulic priavciples which wee the founda- 
tion of the edifice, required that it should 
be maintained by a benevolence equally 
extensive, aud as Dissenters and Metho- 
dists, Pado-baptists as well as Baptists, 
from whom the most numerous applica- 
tions were received, participated its pro- 
tection, irrespective of all doctrinal dis- 
tinctions, and as gentleman of all religious 
denominations were associated in its com- 
mittee, it deserved and should indubitably 
obtain unanimous and increasing support. 

The state of the finances of the Society 
were then explained. It appeared that 
they possessed a funded capital of £3,500. 
This capital, as a security against future 
emergencies, it was thought indispensable 
to preserve, and to appropriate the inte- 
rest only towards the payment of the eur- 
rent expense: but it also appeared, that 
the expenditure of the two last years had 
considerably exceeded the whole income, 
as well arising from the annual congreya- 
tional subseriptions, as from such interest 
of the stock. 


Resolved, 

“Ist. That the statement made to this 
meeting of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee of this society during the past year 
cannot but excite both regret and satis- 
faction :—egret that at this period, and 
in so many places, violent opposition 
should continue to be manifested to reli- 
gious freedom, and to the progress of in- 
struction and piety; and satisfaction that 
such acts of persecution have been resisted 
by the Committee with that promptitude 
and energy which the violence and in- 
crease of those acts obviously required. 

“2nd. ‘That this meeting particularly 
approve the undeviating attentiow mani- 
fesied by the Cominittee to the principles 
of this institution, by affording protection 
to Baptist and to Pado-baptist congrega- 
tions, and to all persons of all denomi- 
nations whose religious liberties have been 
infringed, and that such liberality of prin- 
ciple should be encouraged and perpetu- 
ated by equally liberal, and by universal 
support. 

* 3rd. That this meeting also appland 
the firmness with which the Committee 
have withheld their intérference from all 
internal congregational disputes, and ex- 
press their hopes that applications for such 
interference will never recur, 

“4th. That convineed of the numerous 
and great evils which would :esult from 
the continuance of the present state of the 
law as to the assessment of places of re- 
ligious worship to the parochial rates for 
the relief of the poor, and which this So- 
ciely have repeatedly expressed, this mect- 
ine receive with pleasure the information 
that his majesty’s government have kindly 
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complied with the applications of the Com 
mittee, and have introduced to Parliament 
a bill for exempting places of worship 
from such future assessment; and that 
they record with satisfaction the gratitude 
they feel to the administration who have 
eriginated the measure, and to all the 
members of the legislature who have al- 
ready expressed their concurrence, or pro- 
mised that fatnre assistance which they 
hope will ensure its success. 

“Sth. That the utility and importance 
of this Society having been this year ad- 
ditionally demonstrated, this meeting learn 
with surprise and sorrow that any con- 
gregations should withhold the small an- 
nual sum which by the plan they were ex- 
pected to transmit ; and that all ministers 
present and throughout England and Wales 
be requested to commence, or continue 
their annual subscriptions; and that at all 
county associations the propriety of such 
assistance shall be carefully explained and 
constantly enforced. 

“6th. That the successful exertions of 
the Committee of this Society to resist 
Lotd Sidmouth’s bill; to diminish our 
canses of complaint by the repeal of the 
Conventicle Act, and by the new act 
which they obtained to promote the facili- 
tres of sending missionaries to India, to 
liherate congregations from the new bur- 
dens of poor-rates, as well as to afford 
effective and constant protectinn tu the 
petsecated and oppressed, entitle them to 
the renewed and most cordial thanks of 
this Society. 

“7th. That the following gentlemen, 
including fifteen ministers and tifteen lay- 
men, of different denominations, constitute 
the Commitiee for the ensuing year :— 
Rev. Messrs. BROOKSBANK, 

CHAPMAN, 
COLLISON, 
CLOUTT, 
GREIG, 
HILL, 
HUGHES, 
HUMPHREYS, 
JACKSON, 
PLATT, 
FOWNSEND, 
PRKACY, 
WATERS, 
MATTHEW WILKS, 
VARK WILKS, 
Messrs, BATEMAN, © 
BROOKS, 
ESDAILE, 
HAYTER, 
ILLS, 
OLDHAM, 
PRITT, 
POOK, 
STEVEN, 
WALKER, 
tT. WILSON, 
WATSON, 


Messrs. WONTNER, 
YOCKNEY, and 
YOUNG. 

“ 8th. That Ropert Steven, Esq. the 
Treasurer, be requested to cuntinue in 
that situation, and that he be assured of 
the unabated esteem of this Society, 

“Oth. That this meeting also renew with 
pleasure their expressions of attachment 
and gratitude to Thomas Peitarr, Esq. 
and Joun Wiriks, Esq. the gratuitous 
Secretaries to this Society, for their inde. 
fatigable, disinterested and important ex- 
ertions, 

“© 10. That to Samvuec MIL Ls, Esq. who 
has presided as chairman at the present 
and former meetings of this Society, this 
meeting repeat with satisfaction the ac- 
knowledgments of his impartiality, can- 
dour, and intelligence which they have 
already frequently expressed.’ 

Necessity restrains our inclination to 
detail the impressive and appropriate ad- 
dresses by which these propositions were 
introduced and supported. We can onl!r 
insert some imperfect hints. The firs? re. 
solution afforded an opportunity to M: 
KIRKPATRICK to express his pleasure at 
the progress of religion in England and ix 
Ireland, and his satisfaction at the esta. 
blishment of an institution by which, i: 
England, the obstacles which prejudice 
and jealousy had opposed to that progres: 
had hitherto been overwhelmed. The Rey 
Mr, Court seconded that resolution, and 
happily illustrated the connexion between 
liberty of conscience and real religion 
He regarded the persecutions which the 
Committee had detailed as dark and low- 
ering clouds, like the clouds that during 
the meeting had obscured the sun, but 
which truth, freedom and piety, also like 
the sun would finally disperse. But the 
aid of this Society was intermediately re- 
quired; and from the fables of the bun- 
dles of sticks separately broken, but irre- 
frangible when united ; and of the boy in 
the tree, inattentive to requests and ap- 
ples, but obedient when stones were thrown, 
he demonstrated the necessity of union, 
and the existence of an institution, able 
not only to solicit, but to compel trom 
opponents respect for religious institutiuns, 
and obedience to the law. 

The reference to IRetann, by Mr. Kirkx- 
PATRICK, induced the Rev. Mark Winks 
pleasantly to state several interesting 
anecdotes which demonstrated that, @ 
mongst the population of that too-long 
neglected and calumniated island, libe- 
rality was manifested towards missionaries 
and meeting-houses which the reports of 
this committee unhappily evinced, that the 
magistraey and population of many parts 
of England had not yet learned to dis- 
play. 

The Rev. J. Cockin, who proposed the 
recond resolution, expressed with great 
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efiect the mingled emotions of pain and 
leasure which had agitated his mind as 
he listened to the narratives he had heard. 
He recollected the period when in York- 
shire, the place of his long residence, 
persecution also raised her horrid front. 
Now persecution was there unknown : but 
as she re-appeared in other places, this 
Society, which would palsy her energies 
and restrain her malignity, should con- 
tinue to experience his ,ecommendation 
and his aid. But that such assistance 
should be universal, and that here, as in 
the Bible Society, all denominations should 
cordially unite for the promotion of the 
general benefit. 

The Rev. Mr. Gummer, a General Bap- 
tist minister, by whom that resolution was 
supported, regarded this institution as the 
bulwark and surrounding protecting wall 
to all those other Societies whose com- 
meacement, progress, and prosperity, 
produced such just and general delight, 
and thought that it should therefore be 
upheld by their concurrent strength. 

The Rev. Rowitanp Hint, with his 
usual vivacity and eloquence, proposed 
the fourth resolution. He congratulated 
the Christian world on the establishment 
of this Society. The liberal and compre- 
hensive principles he approved and che- 
rished. Lord Sipmovutn, by inducing its 
establishment, had unintentionally con- 
ferred a benefit at which posterity would 
rejoice. He particularly acknowledged 
the persevering assistance which he had 
received in his efforts to resist the veiterat- 
ed attempts made by persuasion and by 
force, to induce him to submit to the as- 
sessment of Surry Chapel to the poor. 
These attempts he had resisted, not on 
account of the pecuniary importance of 
these demands to his congregation, but 
hecause he would not permit the esta- 
hlishment of a precedent which less opu- 
lent congregations might deplore. The 
unaided labours of the Society to ovigi- 
nate and ultimately to procure the bill de- 
pending in parliament, and thereby to re- 
move fur ever that source of vexation he 
could not but notice with applause : nor 
could he withhold from government his 
praises and his gratitude for the attention 
they had kingly manifested, and the dis- 
position to afiord relief, from just com- 
plaints, which they had so repeatedly dis- 
played, He afterwards annowuced, amidst 
the plaudits*of the meeting, that he was 
authorized by the ministers of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists in North Wales to assure 
the Society of an ANNUAL contribution of 
Fiery Pounns ; because, althongh their 
ministerial labours were gratuitous, aud 
their congregations were poor, they could 
bot permit an institution so useful to lan- 
guish, and therefore tendered ali the as- 
“stance which their scanty meant would 
Permit them to supply. 
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Tuomas Witson, Esq. who seconded 
that resolution, also acknowledged with 
gratitude the effectual assistance which 
he had received, in procuring the remis. 
sion of the poors’ rates on Paddingtox 
Chapel, and expressed his delight that the 
judicious efforts of the Committee to pro- 
cure the useful bill now depending would 
be probably attended with success, 

The Rev. Marrnsew Wixks cousidered 
the financial deficiency of the annual in- 
come of the Society as a disgrace, which 
all congregations should be anxious to 
remove. If their ministers were wuas- 
sailed by opposition, sympathy for other 
ministers, missionaries, and itinerants, 
should prevent them from withholding the 
annual mite they were expected to supply. 
Such ill-judging parsimony would indi- 
cate a forgetfuluess of the past, and an 
inseusibility to the general rights and the 
general welfare which could not exist. 
He inust therefore attribute the diminished 
supplies to inconsideration, forgetfulness, 
and delay, which a hint only must ter- 
miuate and prevent. He concluded by 
reading an impressive letter which he had 
received from the Rev. John Daglay, pas- 
tor of a recently established and poor con- 
gregation in Warwickshire, remitting their 
annual subscription, and expressing “* the 
trials they had undergone from the threats 
of a magistrate, and the reproaches of per- 
sons who envied their liberty and success ; 
but stating, that since their union to thip 
Society had been announced, the mastif 
dog had ceased to bark, and the snailing 
curs had retired to the lap of Lady Pre- 
judice to seek their former repore,” 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson stated that he 
had discovered with astonishment, during 
his numerous journies, an apathy to this 
institution, which he had attempted to re- 
move. To three objections he had been 
frequently compelled to attend. 1, That 
ihis instimtion had already effected eo 
much, and ao essentially extended the Li- 
mits of toleration, that no objects pew 
remained to demand exertions. To that 
objection the proceedings of the past 
year presented an irresistible reply. 2. 
That the funds of the Society were too 
ample to require addition. A mournful 
but decisive answer bad been also this day 
supplied to that remark, As it now ap- 
peared that the total annual income hed 
been inadequate to discharge searcely 
half of the unavoidable expense. And 
3. That the poverty of congregations and 
theirowu necessities prevented them from 
remitting even the small annual payment 
of two pounds. He admitted the inade- 
quacy of compensation for their invaluabie 
labours which many ministers were com- 
pelled to accept. But as he gould sug- 
gest, that if nine persons in each congre- 
gation would gnbscribe only one penny per 
week, the anuual sum of two pounds would 
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be thereby provided, and eightpence re- 
main to pay the postage of the remittance. 
He hoped that the apology of poverty 
would disappear, and that subscriptions 
would be cheerfully, generally, and per- 
manently supplied. 

The Rev. Witttam Seaton detailed the 
dreadful outrages which he had witnessed 
and suffered at Andover, and oftered his 
tribute of praise to the Committee, for the 
promptitude and decision of their advice and 
support. Notwithstanding popular tumults 
and magisterial opposition, he had therchy 
been enabled to persevere. To the circum- 
stances stated in the narrative of the Com- 
mittee, he added, that the owner of the 
place of worship at Abbotts Ann, being a 
smith, their opponents had introduced an- 
other smith into the village to obtain his 
trade, and thereby to compel his departure. 
Rut those efforts had failed. The plain poor 
man was neither to be terrified nor bribed ; 
and for himself, although he had been the 
subject of such repeated persecutions, he 
should not count even his life dear in such 
a cause. 

The Rev. J. Burner, Mr. Parry, and 
Mr. Hunt, gave their testimony to the use- 
ful results from the existence of this Society 
in Gloucestershire, in Wales, in Sussex 
and in Hampshire; and enumerated the 
cases 1» which bishops, deans and magis- 
trates, taught by its past exertions, had 
referred to itsinfluence and resources, and 
reluetantly abstained from evils and com- 
plied with demands, which they appeared 
otherwise disposed to inflict and unwilling 
to bestow. “Mr. Hunt also assured the So- 
cicty that to the county association of which 
he was Secretary, his convictions should 
be carefully, and he hoped successfully 
expressed, 

Sanctioned by such statements ond by 
such remarks, the resolutions were adopted, 
not only with unanimity, but with enthu- 
siasm. Additional conviction of the im- 
portance of the Society, inspired those who 
were previously convinced. Those minis- 
ters whose zeal had become languid, felt 
their Innguor disappear. The spirits of 
the ancient Nonconformists and Christian 
confessors seemed to have revived. Their 
hatred to oppression, their love of liberty. 
their desire to remove all illeral and de. 
grading obstacles to the evangelization of 
the country and of the world, reanimating 
the persons present at the meeting, must 
not only attract to this Society their per- 
sonal attachment, but wil! impel that ac- 
tive exertion of their ministerial and local 
influence in its behalf, by which its conti- 
nuance and increasing prosperity must be 
certainly insured. , 

That the indulgence of such sentiments 
may not be prevented by want of informa- 
tion, we only additionally state, that rwo 
POUNDS are the amount of the annual con- 
tributions expected from each congrega- 


* 


tion in England, and one pound from 
every congregation in Wales; that such 
subscriptions become due at Lady-Day, and 
that they and the arrears may be trans- 
mitted by friends or, by the post to the 
Treasurer, Ropert Steven, Esq. Upper 
Thames-Street, London; or to either of 
the Secretaries, Tuomas Priiatr, Esq. 
Jronmongers’-Hall, and Joun Wixks, Eso. 
Finsbury-Place, London ; to the latter of 
whom applieations may be addressed. And 
that any country ministers or their friends 
will always be received with pleasure at 
the meetings of the Committee, which oc- 
cur on the last Tuesday in every month, at 
the New London Tavern, Cheapside. 
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General Association of the Unitarians of 
Scotland. 
Q)* Sunday and Monday, May Mth and 
15th, was held at the Unitarian Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh, the Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Association of the Uni- 
tarians of Scotland. Delegates were pre- 
sent from Glasgow, Puisley, Carluke, 
Dundee, Crieff, Dunfermline, &c. 

On Sunday, the devotional part of the 
morning servivice was conducted by Mr. 
George Harris, and a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. James Syme, the Missionary 
of the Society ; the subject, the Goodness 
of God. In the afternoon, 2 discourse was 
delivered by the Rey. T. S. Smith, the 
Minister of the Chapel, on the conduct of 
the primitive Christians ; and in the even- 
ing, the Annual Sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. James Yates, of Glasgow, on 
the Duty and Manner of Deciding the 
more Important Religious Controversies, 
from the passage Ist Kings, xvit. 21, 
“And Elijah came unto all the people, 
and said, * Hew long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him ; 
but if Baal, then follow him.” On the 
merits of this Discourse it is needless to 
dwell, as, in compliance with the una- 
nimous réquest of the Society, it is al- 
ready before the the public. In the mors- 
ing and afternoon, the congregations were 
very numerous, and in the evening, the 
Chapel was completely crowded. 

On Monday, the members of the Asso- 
ciation met in the Chapel to transact the 
business of the institution, After joining 
in singing and prayer, Richard Daven- 
port, Esq. was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Meeting, and the Report of the 
f‘ommiitee for the past year was read by 
the Secretary. The Committee commenced 
their report, by relating the proceedings at 
the last Annual Meeting, and expressed 
the joy they experienced on again behold- 
ing in their country, that zealous and 1D- 
defatigable labourer in the cause of pure 
Christianity, the Rev. Richard Wngbt. 
The report next adverted to the appoi'!- 
ment of the Rev, James Syme to be the 








Yissionary of the Society, and the Minis- 
ter to the congregations at Carluke and 
Paisley, at which places he preaches alter- 
nately. it stated, that this desivable object 
had been accomplished, in consequence of 
the aid afforded by the liberality of the 
Carluke and Paisley congregations, and 
the London Unitarian Fund. A Jetter from 
Mr. Burns, of Saltcoats, on church disei- 
pline, and the proper methods to be pur- 
sued by the Association in disseminating 
its priaciples, was here introduced, which 
excited considerable attention, The report 
then stated, that in the course of the year, 
the Committee had requested the Rev. John 
Grundy, of Manchester, to preach at the 
Anniversary; to Which they had received 
a very polite and obliging answer, in which 
he regretted his inability to accede to thei 
request this year, but hoped he might be 
able to return a more favourable answer at 
some future period, The report also stated, 
that during the year, the Committee had 
received from their ever-active and vala- 
able friend, Mr. Wright, a Second Letter 
to the Unitarians in Scotland, of which 
they had printed a thousand copies, and 
respecting the contents of which, they felt 
it wholly unnecessary to speak, as the 
Letter was in the hands of all the members 
of the Society. The report likewise in- 
formed the Society, that the Committee 
had received valuable donations of books 
from an individual at present resident in 
Glasgow, and also from the London Uni- 
tarian Society, and the Glasgow Unitarian 
Associatiun Fund. It stated, that since the 
last Anniversary, the Society had suld and 
distributed between two and three thousand 
tracts; and that ten corresponding mem- 
hers had been added to the institution, 
making altogether thirty-two. That be- 
sides congregations haviug been establish- 
ed at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Carluke, Pais- 
ley and Dundee, there were many friends 
to the cause at Aberdeen, Arbroath, Black- 
ford, Crieff, Dalry, Falkirk, Galashiels, 
Greenock, Hamilton, Jedburgh, Kilwin- 
ning, Kirkaldy, Lanark, Melrose, New- 
burgh, Perth, Port-Glaigow, Saltcoats, 
Tillicoultry, &e. &e, The letters from these 
places were then read; the accounts from 
most of them were very encouraging, and 
gave additional motives to the friends of 
the institution to proceed in the good work 
they had begun, The funds of the Society 
were also represented to be much improved 
since last year, and the Committee warmly 
recommended the establishment of penny 
weekly Societies in every piace, eveu 
where there might be only two or three 
brethren. The great inerease to the funds 
that would be produced by this means, was 
then stated, and the Committee, anxious 
to see this simple plan generally adopted, 
farnestly desired to direct the attention of 
their brethren to the admouition of the 
apostie, ““ Once a week let every ove of 
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you lay by him in store as God hath pros- 
pered him.” 

The report having been read, the fol- 
lowing motions were submitted to the So. 
ciety, and all unanimously adopted, 

** That the most cordial thanks of this 
Society be given to the Committee of the 
Association, and particularly to Mr. George 
Harris, the Secretary, for his zealous, able 
and unremitted efforts, in promoting the 
objects of the institution,” 

** That the Tenth Rule of the institution 
he this year suspended, and that Mr George 
Harris and Mr. David Potter be earnestly 
requested to take the office of Secretaries 
for the year ensuing.” 

** That the Office-Bearers for the ensu- 
ing year shall consist of the following gen- 
tlemen in Glasgow : 

Mr. George Harris, 

-—— David Potter, 

—— Thomas Mochrie, Treasurer. 

Robert Smith, Esq. 

Mr. Robert Orr, 

— John M‘Kenzie, 


t Secretaries. 


— James Lambe, Committec. 
—— John Gaskell, 

— Gilbert M‘Leod, 

—— John Lawson, , F 
— James H. Burn, t auditors, 


“That the most cordial thanks of this 
Society he given to the Rev. Richard 
Wright, of Wisbeach, Unitarian Mission- 
ary, for his zealous, indefatigable and suc- 
cessful labours, during his last missionary 
tour in Scotland.” 

** That the warmest thanks of this So 
ciety be transmitted to the Committee of 
the London Unitarian Fund, for their very 
handsome and liberal vote towards the 
maintenance of a permanent missionary in 
Scotland.” 

“ That the warmest thanks of this So- 
ciety be transmitted to the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, for proposing, and to the London 
Unitarian Society for grauting, a valuable 
donation of books to this institution.” 

“ That the thanks of this Society be 
transmitted to Mr. William Burns, of Salt. 
coats, for his letter: that the Association 
is satisfied the subject of it demands its se- 
rious consideration, and hope that if no 
specific regulations can be adopted, ite 
general spirit will be borne in mind and 
acted on,” 

“ That the warmest thanks of the So 
ciety be given to the Rev, James Yates, fox 
his admirable sermon delivered before the 
Third Anniversary of the Association, and 
that he be earnestly requested to print it." 

“ That the Society have heard, with very 
great satisfaction, of the increasing im 
provement and acceptableness of Mr, 
Syme, and embrace this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their hopes that he will continue 
to be a zealous and useful labourer in the 
cause of truth.” 

“ That the Rev. T. S. Smith be request- 
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ed to undertake, in the course of the ensu- 
ing Summer, 2 mission to the North of 
Seotland; and that the Rev. James Yates 
be likewise requested to undertake a mis- 
sion to the West.” 

“ That the General Association of the 
Wnitarians of Scotland, earnestly and re- 
spectfully repeat the request made by their 
Commitiee last year, to the Rev. John 
Grandy, of Manchester, to preach the 
next Anniversary Sermon.” 

The thauks of the Society were also 
voted to the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Paisley Unitarian Association Funds, for 
their different donations, and particularly 
to the Glasgow Fund, for several donations 
of books, The next General Annual Meet- 
ing was appointed to be held at Glasgow, 
on Sunday and Monday, May 6th and 7th, 
1816; and the thanks of the Society hav- 
ing been unanimously given to the Chair- 
man, for his able conduct in the chair, the 
Meeting adjourned. 

At five o’clock some of the friends and 
subscribers to the institution dined toge- 
ther at M‘Ewen’'s Rooms, Royal Exchange. 
Forty-nine gentlemen sat down to dinner. 
The Honourable Douglas Gordon Hally- 
burton in the chair, After the dinner, one 
bundred and thirty-tive copies of Mr. 
Yates’s sermon were subscribed for, and 
the company separated at an early hour, 
every individual appearing to be impressed 
with the desire of supporting, to the utmost 
of his power, the objects of the institution. 

In contemplating the effects already pro- 
duced by this institution, we cannot but 
hope that by the distribution of the numer- 
ous tracts it has been the means of circulat- 
ing, much information has been diffused, 
and much prejudice removed. It is upon the 
diffusion of works containing a calm, dis- 
passionate and popular exhibition of our 
principles, that we must chiefly depend for 
their more general establishment. We 
hope, also, the institution has been the 
cause, in many places, of exciting a consi- 
derable degree of attention to the great 
doctrines it is labouring to promote, and of 
producing a much greater union than ever 
before existed among the friends to the 
pure and benevolent principles of Unita- 
rianism in Scotland. Union is strength. 
Adopting the same views of the character 
and government of the Deity, of the proper 
object of religious worship, and of the ul- 
timate destiny of man, let every lesser dif. 
ference be forgotten ; let it be the study of 
every individual to contribute what he can, 
at all times, and by all just means, towards 
the promotion of our common faith. If this 
be our study and aim, veither the calum- 
nies of the bigoted and unprincipled, nor 
the well-meant opposition of the conscien- 
tious, will prevent the progress of the 
truth, With union among each other, with 
benevolence to our fellow-creatures in oar 
hearts, with prudence for our guide, and 
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reason and scripture for our Support, w 
cannot fail of ultimate success. Happy are 
the people who are in such a case—Happy 
are the people whose God is Jehovah, 
G. H. 
a 
Manchester College, York. 

A collection has been made at Mill-Hijj! 
Chapel, Leeds, for the benefit of this In- 
stitution, after a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Thos. Jervis, the amount of which 
was 5 17 
A benefaction has been received 

from Mrs. Meyer, of Enfield, 

amount -10 00 

£25 1 7 
Geo. Wm. Woop, Treasurer, 

Manchester, June 17, 1815. 

eo 
NOTICES. 
Manchester College, York. 

The twenty-vinth Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees of this Institution will be held 
at Croxs-Street Chapel Rooms, in Man- 
chester, on Friday, the 4th of August, 
and the Anniversary Dinner will be on 
the same day, at the Spread Eagle Tavern, 
in Manchester. 

Manchester, June 11, 1815. 

ai 

Mrs. Cappe has printed another volume 
of the Discourses of the late reverend, 
learned and eloquent Newcome Cappe, 
chiefly on Practical Subjects. The work 
will be ready for delivery in the beginning 
of the present month. Mr. Cappe’s Dis- 
courses on Devotional Subjects have been 
long out of print. We should be happy 
to announce a new edition of them. 

Se 

Dr. Toulmin is preparing 2 second ¥o- 
lume of the History of the State of Protes- 
tant Dissenters in England, on the plan 
of the First. This volume will embrace 
the period from the Accession of Queen 
Anne to the Death of George II. The au- 
thor invites communications, remarks, 
hints and references. Persous willing to 
hecome subscribers are requested to send 
their names without delay to the author, 
or to the Rev. J. H. Branshy, Dudley, of 
to the Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney. 

— 

In the press, and soon to be published, 
by Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
Paternoster Row, (in a small pocket ¥0- 
lume, price not exceeding two shillings) 
“¢ Lord’s-Day Morning} Meditations,” by 
Josiah Townsend. This little book, if it 
meet with acceptance, will be followed by 
** Meditations for every Day in the Year, 
on different texts selected and arranged 90 
as to comprise “ a system of religious 
truth and duty.” 

Mr. Townsend has it in contemplation te 
draw pp (if it may be admitted into the 
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Monthly Repository) @ History of the Se- 
minary for the education of young per- 
sons for the ministry, first established by 
the late Rev. Dr. Doddridge, to be con- 
tinued to the present time. With this view 
he earnestly solicits intelligence from every 
quarter ; particularly from and of the past 
and present trustees of Mr. Coward sfund, 
from the venerable Mr. Tayler, of Carter- 
lane; Dr. Rees, of London; Mr. Halliday 
(formerly classical tutor at Daventry); Mr. 
Hunter, of Bath; Mr. Bing, of Tamworth ; 
Mr. Tomalin, of Bucklersbury ; Mr. Bel- 
sham, Mr. Carpenter, of Stourbridge ; 
Mr. Toms, of Framlingham; Mr. Horsey, 
of Northampton ; Dr. Warwick, of Rother- 
han; Dr. L. Carpenter, of Exeter; Mr. 
Blake, of Crewkern; the present Tutors, 
and any of the Students of the College as 
removed from Northampton, and from any 
other person who may be able to give him 
information as to the succession of Tutors 
and Students, distinguishing those who 
are dead, and noticing the present profes- 
sivn and situation of those of them who are 
liviag. The whole is intended to be drawn 
up agreeably to the excellent pattern set 
by V.F. in his very interesting “‘ History 
of the Warrington Academy.” Mr. T. 
will be thankful for every communication 
of this nature, and requests that such coim- 
munications may be addressed to him (post- 
paid) at Yeovil, ia Somersetshire, as soon 
as possible. 
——__— 
York West-Riding Dissenting Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. 

On Thursday the 8th instant, was 
held at Leeds a meeting of Dissent- 
ing Ministers, in the West-Riding of 
York. This meeting had, from vari- 
ous causes, been discontinued for 
some years. ‘The most obvious cause 
of its interruption, will doubtless be 
found in the heavy losses the Asso- 
ciation has suffered in its members, 
within the last few years. The Rev. 
Wry. Wood died April Ist, 1808, 
see M. Repos. for May, 1808, page 
229, Kc., and “ Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of the late Rev. W. 
Wood, F.L.S.; with an Address de- 
livered at his interment, and a Ser- 
mon, on occasion of his death, by 
Charles Wellbeloved, 1809." The 
fev. Johu Deane, of Bradford, died 
m December, 1813, at his son's 
(Rev. Arthur Dean,) house at Stand. 

he Rev. Joseph Dawson, formerly 
of Idle, cied at Royds-Hall, Decem- 
ber 11th, 1813. See a tribute to his 
Laine by = Rev. T. Jervis, of 

amempber of this Association,) 
Published at Leeds, 8vo. The Rev. 
Josiah Marshall, of Lidget, near Hud- 
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dersfield, died February 17th, 1814. 
See a memoir of him in M. Repos. 
for April, 1814, page, 245, &c. drawn 
up by his successor, at Lidget, the 
Rev. J. Donoghue, and by his friend 


the Rev. J. ‘townsend, of Elland. 


The Rev. John Williams removed 
from Halifax to Mansfield, in April, 
1811. The Rev. Josiah Townsend 
resigned the Pastoral charge at El. 
land, in June, 1814, and has lately re- 
moved to Yeovil, in Somersetshiré. 

The necessity and desirableness ot 
reviving the Association, will he seen 
from the annexed statement of some 
of the Churches, the former Ministers 
of which were amongst the earliest 
and most active members of this As- 
sociation. Elland, near Halifax, va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. J. 
‘lowasend, has had no settled Minis- 
ter for twelve months. The senti- 
ments of the trustees and congregation 
are Unitarian. Mixenden, near Hali- 
fax, vacant by the recent death of 
Mr. Bates. (Mr. Bates also officiated 
asa local preacher with the Wesleyan 
Methodists.) ‘The sentiments of the 
people are Baxterian. Eastwood, near 
Halifax. ‘The Minister and people 
Calvinists. Pudsey, near Leeds, also 
lost to the Association. Jdle, near 
Bradford, present Minister, Mr. Vint, 
who conducts an academy for the 
education of Ministers of the Inde- 
pendent connexion. Morley, near 
Leeds,, vacant by the recent resigna- 
tion of the Rev. W. Duncan, a Cal- 
vinist. ‘The sentiments of the trustees 
and people are of a mixed kind. 

It is gratifying to be able to an- 
nounce the revival of the Association, 
uuder circumstances which give us 
good reason to hope that it will not 
again be interrupted; but will prove 
a bond of cordial union amongst its 
members; and a mean of zealous and 
etfective co-operation amongst both 
Ministers and Laymen, for the ad- 
vancement of pure and uncorrupted 
Christianity. The religious services of 
the day commenced at eleven ocloc!., 
in the Rev. Joseph Bowden's Chapei, 
Cali-Lane. The congregation wxs 
numerous andrespectable. The Key. 
Richard Astley, of Halifax, conducted 
the devotional part of the service . 
and the Rev. Charles Welibcloved, 
of York, delivered a highly interesting 
discourse from Acts xiv. 17. As th: 
preacher kindly consented to gratify 
the wish of his hearers that the ser- 
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mon might be pablwhed, t will be 


eonecesmary ‘to trespass apom your 
pages by 2 detailed account of its sab 
stance. After the Service the fallow- 
img ~ Ministers and Friends dimed to- 
gether at the White Horse lun. 

Revs. Josh Bowden, in the chair, 
Thomas Jervis and Thomas Langdon, 
of Leeds; Charlies Wellbeloved and 
Wo. Turner. jan. of York ; Thomas 
Johmatone, of Wakefield; Nathan 
Philipps, D.D. of Sheffield; H. H. 
Piper, of Norton, near Sheffield; Pe- 
ter Wright, of Stannington; R. Ast- 
ley, of Halifax ; Jeremiah Doncaghae, 
of Lidget; Robert Wallace, Wm. 
Poons and W. J. Bakewell, Divinity 
Students, from York; Messrs. W. 
Walker, Killmgbeck; W. Walker, 
jan., George Walker, Thomas Bis 
«of, Davii Stansfield, T. Tottie, T. 
~tansfield, Darnton, Cad- 
mas, Josias “tanafield, W ain- 
house, Laptoa and Charles 
W elibeloved, of Leeds ; VW atsoa 
umd KR. Scatchard, of Moriey; —— 
Hudson, of Gildersome ; Kobert Beil, 
of Flocton; and John Thomson, M. D. 
of Halifax. 

After dinner, the Rev. J. Bowden, 
chatwrman,) reported and read letters 
which he had recewwed 28 Secretary 
to the Association for the last year, 
from Wm. Smith, Esq. M.P_ and 
from the Rev. C. Wyvill, in reply to 
the thanks voted on a former occasion 
to them for their great exertions in 
the cause of Religious Liberty. The 
following amongst other Resolutions 
were passed unanimously. 

ist. That the next meeting of this 
\ssoctttion be at Halifax, the precise 


d 2nd. 


bay to be fixed by Mr. Astley. 

















That a society for the distribution of 


Religious Tracts be instituted in the 
luilow ing congregations:-— Y ork; Mill 
thik and Call-lane, Leeds; the Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, Halifax, Lidget, El- 
land, and such other Protestant Dis- 
senting coegregations, 2s may be dis- 
pesed to jom thm anion. 3rd. That 
the Rev. Bl. Turner, of Bradford, be 
requested? fo draw up the rules for 
this society, and to submit a copy to 
the Mimister of each congregation in 
the unico, previously to thew being 
adopted by a general meeting, of 
which due notice shall be gives. 4th. 
That the cordial Thanks of this meet - 


img be given to the Rev. R. Astley, 
tor mg the devotional services ; 
and to the Kev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
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for the Sermon preached the mor. 
tog, and that the latter be renmestesi 
to cablish his sermon at the expense 
of the [2ymen present. 
BICHARD ASTLEY. 
“ec retary for the veay 
Halifaz, June tind, 13} 5 
— 
Rossendale Chavet. 

Donatious in aid of (HyUNLALIRY the 
debt 3501.) apow the U nitaraa Cha 
pelat New Church, Kossendaie, Lan 
cashire, (an account of which w gwen 
im the last number of the Monthly 
Repository, ‘pace 513) will be re 
ceived by— 

The Rev. Robert Aspland, Hackney. 
Road ; Res. Richard Astien, Halifaz; 
Rev. Wiliam Johns, Manchester ; Mr. 
William Walker, Rochdair, end Dr. 
Thomson, Halifaz. 


-~ & 
Amount reported in Month!; Re- 
posi tory . . - -8 496 
The Rev. Joba Kentish, Bir- 
mingham - - - -lieée 
4 Pazcel of Tracts from the same 
From the Tharsday Evening 
Meeting in Mr. Astiey’s Con- 
gregatioa, Halifax - -2¢8 
a 


On Sunday, June i!th, the Res 
John Grundy, of Manchester, visited 
and preached twice to the Unitarun 
Charch im Rossendale. In the mor 
ing Mr. G. preached to a very #tem 
tive congregation of about 500, aa ad- 
mirable sermon on bigotry, from the 
text, Stand off, I am holier than thas! 
In the afternoon Mr. G. preached toa 
congregation of more than 600 hea- 
ers, a charity sermon for the Sunday 
School connected with the chage, 
from the words: Simon Peter, lovext 
thou me? Lord, thou knowest @ 
things, thou knowest that I love thee’ 
Ferep wy taxues. The collection 
amounted to nearly 141, being more 
thas: double any preceding collectiow. 
There were several hearers and breth- 
ren present from Halifax, Rochdale, 
Hastingdon, Baruley, Padiham, andi 
the neighbouring country. “a 
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eet. of the British and Fore 


Society to the General Mert- 

ss June 3d, 1615- 
N occasions of this natare —s 
exceedingly gratifymg %0 


able to report the increasing rep* 
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txtioe and influence of the [astitutioa ; 
ead your Commuttee trust, that whew 
they have submitted to this General 
Meeting the progress of the Society 
daring the last year, 2 comviction will 
universally prevail that the Britsh 
and Foreign School Soecietyis not 
inferior in utility, sor less deserving 
of public support, than aay I[nstitu- 
tion which exists in the British Em- 
Tbe Reports of the proceedings of 
Sehools on the British System, im 
different parts of the kingdom, having 
been given im November last, the 
object of the present General Meeting 
is to receive a statemeut of the pro- 
ceedmes of the Institution, and an 
aecount of the receipts and disburse- 
ments during the past year, and to 
appomt new Officers for the ensuing 
year. . 

The events which have occurred 
during the past year have fully justi- 
fied the propricty of having given to 
the lastifution the title of British and 
Forei_n school Society, since wm at 
once desiguates the object of the In- 
stitution to be the promotioa of edu- 
cation both at home and abroad. 

The first favourable circumstance 
was the acquisition to the Society of 
the services of the Rev. Dr. Schwabe, 
Minister of the German Chapel in 
Goodman s-fields, who kindly under- 
took the important office of Foreign 
Secretary. In a journey which Dr. 
Schwabe took to the Coatinent, last 
summer, be found frequent oppor- 
tumities to spread a knowledge of the 
lastitution in different parts of Ger- 
many ; aad since his return to Englaad 
he has commenced a correspondence 
with the celebrated Pestallozzi, at 
Yoerdun, ia Switzerland, with a view 
to mvite his co-operation ia the suc- 
cess of this Society, and to ascertain 
what parts of his excellent system of 
ed upon the 


the introduction of the British Sys- 
tem, and with Count de Laysterie, at 


The Rev. Mr. Collman, of whom 
Mention was made in the Report of 
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nity of introducing it into the schools 
"The affairs of the C 
he irs of oegress havi 

detained the of Seiete 
Vienna, the measur&S® hich the Com- 
guttee have every reason to believe 
bis Impertal Majesty is disposed to 
wiopt, for the introduction of the sys- 
tem mto his vast empire, have beca 
unavondably ; but the Com- 
mittee have recesved the gratifying m- 
telligence, that the Miuaister of the 
lnterior had written to the Emperor 
at Vienaa, informing bim, that after 
his returu to Pe he would 
have the honver of laymg Dr. Hamels 
accogat of the New System before hs 
Majesty. 

During the late interval of peace, 
every suitable opportunity has bees 
taken to disseminate 2 knowledge of 
this Society in France. Several gen- 
tlemen, who were friends to the In- 
stitution, undertook, in travelling 
through that country, to put the Re- 
ports and other publications of the 
Society into the hands of benevolent 
and influential persoon Thus m- 
formation relative to the object of the 
Society, and the facilities of the systema 
of education, were diffused through 
France, Flanders, Holland and Ger- 
many. The gentlemen who have in 
this way particularly promoted the 
objects of the Society are—Francis 
Horner, Esq. M. P. ome of the Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. Leonard Horner; 
Mr. Johu Murray, of Edinburgh; 
and Mr. Rae Wilsoa, of Glasgow. 

Complete sets of the lessons were 
presented to those foreigners, who, on 
visiting the lastitution, were found to 
enter with eagerness into the merits 
of the plan of imstruction, that they 
might be able to communicate abroad 
the most accurate account of the me- 
thod whereby so great advantages 
may be attaised. A those 
were—the Abbé Gualtier, and the 
Coun de L’Abord. 

The publications of the Society 
have also been sent tu the Minister of 
the Interior ia Rassia; the Abbe 
Moutesquiou, Minister of the Interior 
in France; Professor Pietet, at Ge- 
neva; Mr. Pestallozzi, in Switzer- 
land: and the Rev. Mr. Ledaboer, at 
Rotterdam. eine 

At the half-yearly meeting, in No- 
vember last, the Society was informed 
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collected, that several gentlemen from 
that country were present on that oc- 
casion, and took part in the business 
of the day. One of those gentlemen, 
the Count de L'Abord, was so much 
interested, that he instantly com- 
menced writing a work upon the 
subject, which was first printed in 
London, and afterwards reprinted in 
Paris. The book was dedicated to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent. 

The Abbé Gualtier, who visited 
the Institution during the winter, ex- 
pressed his great admiration at the 
order maintained among the children, 
the quickness with which they 
acquired their instruction, and the 

reat economy in the expenditure. 

is Ecclesiastic, on his return to 
Paris, became a zealous promoter of 
the British System. He hung up 
against the wail of his apartment the 
lessons used in the school, and invited 
rties of learned men, expressly, that 
might explain to them the me- 
thods used in teaching the children. 

Monsieur de Bassgus, who had been 
appointed by Louis XVIII Admin- 
istyrator of the Colonies, made ar- 
rangements for the instruction of two 
young men, to be qualified to form 
schools in the Isles of Bourbon and 
Martinique. 

The Committee have received from 
Mr. Moran, who was mentioned in 
the last Report, very ample details of 
his proceedings in Paris. On his ar- 
rival he found the Duke de Roche- 
foucault Liancourt, and the Count de 
Laysterie, employed in preparing 
works for the press, in recommenda- 
tion of the new system for the adop- 
tion of the French people. 

This cause has received very im- 

t assistance from Mr. Benjamin 
Shaw, a Member of the Committee, 
who has. resided in Paris with his 
family during several months. This 
gentieman, who, soon after his arrival 
m that city, became acquainted with 
the most zealous advocates of the sys- 
tem io France, has kindly commu- 
nicated to the Committee from time 
to time, the most satisfactory details. 
‘Another Member of the Committee, 
Mr. K. Speacer, who visited France 
during the autumn, distributed the 
Reports of the Society to many dis- 
tinguished persons, particularly to the 
Members of the Royal Family. -He 
gave to the Duchess of Angouleme, 
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who promised to present it to the 
King, a proof impression of the 
Vignette, representing our venerable 
and beloved Sovereign putting a 
bible inte the hands of a poor hoy, in 
memorial of his pious wish, that every 
poor child shou!d be taught to read the 
Bible. He also presented the Reports 
of the Society to the Duke of Angou- 
leme and the Duke de Berri. 

Thus every thing was done in the 
power of the Committee, to prepare 
the Government and the people of 
France for the introduction of a sys- 
tem of instruction, which promised 
so many benefits to that great king- 
dom. At the juncture when the late 
change in the Government took place, 
the Count de Laysterie had a pam- 
phlet in the press, on the New System 
of Education, which was intended 
more strongly to fix public attention 
to thisimportant subject. The author 
of this work is one of the most distn- 
guished Philanthropists in France, his 
whole life has been devoted to acts of 
public utility; the education of the 
people could not fail to excite his 
most ardent enthusiasm. 

In the Appendix to this Report, 
some extracts will be given from his 
interesting work, which must be very 
gratifying to every friend to the im- 
provement of our species. 

Those gentlemen who had been 80 
active to prepare the public mind in 
France, for the education of the poor, 
did not suffer their zeal to abate under 
the political changes which took place 
in that country, but, in the true 
spirit of philanthropy, which avails 
itself of every opportunity of doing 
good, and under every change of 
circumstances remains true to It 
cause, they prosecuted their exertions 
with unabated diligence, thereby re- 
moving, not only every cause of sus- 
picion or jealously on the part of the 
existing Government, but likewise 
securing its encouragement, support 
aud protection. For this new system 
of education a commission was 4p 

inted, consisting of the Count de 

ysterie, the Count de L’ Abord, the 
Abbé Gualtier, the Count Gi 
the Count Empére and the Count de 
Galois, to assist the Minister in draw- 
ing up a report on the subject: 3? 
consequence of this, the Minister 
made his report, and-a decree was ® 
sued, under date of April.27, 181 
which directs the establishment of # 
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school in Paris, to serve as a model 
school, in which masters may be 
trained for the establishment of similar 
schools, throughout the departments. 
Should this beneficent design be 
carried into. full effect, it may justly 
be considered as one of the most re- 
markable events in the history of this 
Institution ;—its objects, as regards 
France, is to provide instruction for 
two mittiovs of poor children, who 
are growing up ip ignorance, and pro- 
ively we may expect the esta- 
blishment of similar schools in many 
other parts of the Continent of Eu- 


ro 

On receipt of this information, Mr. 
Marten, from Bourdeaux, who had 
been under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for several months, and had be- 
come well acquainted with the sys- 
tem, took his departure from Paris. 

The Committee desire to bear pub- 
lic testimony to the good conduct and 
close attention of Mr. Marten, to the 
object of his visit to this country. He 
having composed a spelling-book, and 
reading-lessons in the French lan- 
guage, translated the lessons of arith- 
metic, &c., and prepared a regular 
and well-digested plan, to put the 
yea into practice, as speedily as all 

first arrangements can be made. 

The Cemmittee have also the plea- 
sure to announce, that they have ex- 
tended the patronage of the society 
to another young man from the south 
of France, the son of the respectable 
Dr. Frossard, Dean of Faculty, at the 
Protestant University at Montauban. 

The object of Mr. Frossard is to es- 
tablish schools upon the British Sys- 
tem, at Montaban, Toulouse, Nismes, 
Montpelier, and Marseilles, in which 
populous cities the lower class of the 
people are almost entirely without the 
means of procuring instruction for 
their children. 

4 a letter to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, from the Count 
de L’Abord, we have the pleasing in- 
telligence that already three schools 
have been instituted in Paris. One, 
under the patronage and at the ex- 
pense of the government, a secoud, 
under the direction of Il Admiuistra- 
tion des Hospices, and at the charge 
of the city of Paris, and the third, by 
a Society supported by voluntary sub- 
scripts to which:the Count de 
L is Secretary. To this Institu- 
Hon the Seciety of Encouragement 
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voted 1,200 francs, and all the prin- 
cipal people in France are huped to be 
contributors. 

On the arrival of Mr. Marten in 
Paris, he was introduced to the Mem- 
bers of the Commission who received 
him with much kindness. 

A Meeting was held on the 16th 
of May, at the house of the minister 
who presided at the sitting, and after 
a long discussion, the following Re- 
solutions were agreed to :— 

ist. That a School should be form- 
ed in Paris, upon the principles of the 
new plan of education by Mr, Lan- 
caster. 

2d. That a building should be pre- 
pared for the said school. 

Sd. That twenty children should 
instantly be selected to learn the me- 
chanism of the new system of educa- 
tion, to serve as monitors, when the 
school shall be opened to the public. 

4th. That the children to be adinit- 
ted into this school, shall amount to 
500 or 600, 

Sth. That Mr.. Marten, of Bour- 
deaux, shall be director of this school. 

Gth. That the name of these schools 
shall be elementary schools, aecording 
to the new system of education. 

7th. That the lessons for reading, 
writing aud arithmetic, shall be im- 
mediately prepared and printed. 

8th. That Messrs, L’Abbé Gual- 
tier and Laysterie, shall examine the 
spelling-book made by Mr. Marten. 

Oth. That Messrs. Laborde, Lay- 
sterie and d'igerando, shall prepare 
the Jessons for reading, 

‘The Committee have also received 
into their establishment a young 
French lad, who is qualifying to act as 
a Monitor, and there is no doubt but 
he will be exceedingly useful in that 
essential department of school disci- 
pline. 

The Committee have further the 
satisfaction to add, that very lately 
they have been applied to for infor- 
mation concerning the establishment 
of a school at Ghent. 

The Committee cannot but con- 
gratuluie the Society on the details 
which are now presented to them, 
and notwithstanding the political ho- 
rizon_ is once more obscured, they 
trust that much is in progress for the 
welfare of the rising generation, and 
that by the next Anniversary Me 
ing, they will again be able to. present 


details of a most eousoling nature. 
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They afe happy on the present occa- 
sion to inform the Meeting, that al- 
ready a school has been established 
at Luneret, in France, under the di- 


rection of the Rev. M. Cadoret, a q 


Protestant Minister, in which a num- 
ber of Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren receive instruction. 

This feature of the British System 
in making the schools accessible to 
children of every religious denomina- 
tion, received the aniversal approba- 
tion of all foreigners who visited the 
School of the Thetitution, and it is 
upon this plan that the Commission 
at Paris are now proceeding. 

ASIA, 

In addition to the means for diffus- 
ing knowledge in India, which the 
School at Calcutta affords, of which 
méntion has formerly been made, the 
Committee have the pleasure to state 
that a new establishment has origi- 
nated from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent. 

The Second Battalion of the Royal 
Scots (the Duke of Kent's regiment,) 
having been ordered to Hydrabad, 
where it will probably remain for se- 
veral years, his Royal Highness gave 
directions for the establishment of a 
regimental school, under Sergeant 
Mullens, who had peen instructed at 
the Royal Free School. In giving 
this order, his Royal Highness ex- 
pressed his hope that this reginiental 
school would be the sure means of fix- 
ing forever the principles of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society in In- 
dia, upon a basis which nothing can 
hereafter destroy. 

The Committee, anxious to co-ope- 
rate With his Royal Highness in this 
important design, voted the necessary 
requisites for the outfit of this school, 
in lessons, slates, &c. for 200 boys, 
for which, at the instance of Sir John 
Jackson, the Directors of the India 
Company granted free tonnage. 

Desirous that no opportunity should 
be lost to extend the facilities of the 
system, your Committee applied, by 
their Foreign Secretary, to the Dutch 

‘Ambassador, for the purpose of inter- 
esting his Excellency on behalf of the 
schools at Amboyna, which are sup- 
ported by the government, that the 
may be organized upon the British 
— and thereby be made appli- 
cable to a larger numb,er of children. 

AFRICA 
Since the departure of the African 


Jads fur Sierra Leone, under the caer 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland, the Afri- 
can Institution have placed on the 
establishment, to be instructed and 
ualified as teachers, three African 
youths, and another has been sent at 
the charge of Col. Maxwell, the Go- 
vernor of the Colony. 

An application having been made 
to the Committee by the Rev. Mr. 
Latrobe, on behalf of a Hottentot 
school belonging to the Moravian 
Mission, at Guadenthall, about 170 
miles from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in which about 250 Hottentot chil- 
dren have been taught to read, write 
and cipher, the Committee voted a 
supply of lessons, slates, and all school 
requisites, for a school of 300 chil- 
dren. 

The letter of Mr. Latrobe, contain- 
ing much interesting information, is 
inserted in the Appendix. 

AM ERICA, 

The rapidity with which schools 
upon the British System have been 
established in the New World, almost 
exceeds belief. Scarcely three years 
have elapsed since the first genuine 
school of this description was esta- 
blished by Robert Ould, in George 
Town. This young man states, that 
indepencent of his own school, in 
which, since his arrival, upwards of 
2000 children have reaped the benefit 
of instruction, teachers have been 
qualified, and schools opened in near- 
ly all of the principal towns in the 
United States. 

Accounts have been received of the 
arrival of the Rev. Mr. Osgood and 
Robert Johnstone, sent out by this 
Institution, at Quebec, where they 
had commenced their operations by 
establishing a school. 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Society was forwarded by the Duke 
of Kent to Sir G. Prevost and Sir J. 
Sherbrooke, requesting their patronage 
and support to the object of Mr. Os- 
good's mission. 

At the same time was sent a supply 
of lessons and requisites for the school 
belonging to the Royal Acadian Insti- 
tution at Halifax, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Brumley. 

A letter was lately received from Sir 
J. Sherbrooke, Governor of Nova 
Scotia, dated Halifax, February 4, a 
knowledging the receipt of the Secre- 
tary’s letter of the 3d of September, 
accompanying the lessons, &c. trans 
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mitted by the Committee for the use 
ofthe Royal Acadian School Establish- 
ment, in which school there are nearly 
six hundred children of both sexes, 


‘ and of various religious denominations ; 


of these children sixty-four are black, 
and several orphans, Sir John ac- 
knowledges in the warmest manner 
the advantages of the co-operation of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent ; 
and adds, that if the Rev. Mr. Osgood 
chould be induced to visit the province 
in which he presides, that he shall be 
happy to afford him every encourage- 
ment and protection. 

The account of this establishment 
at Halifax by Mr. Bromley, is inserted 
in the Appendix; it will be read with 
peculiar pleasure. 

A gentleman of the name of Phillips, 
who had been very active in establish- 
ing a school at Antigua, having per- 
fected himself in the system of the 
Royal Free School, the Committee 
voted him a supply of lessons, &c. for 
a school in that island. 
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Also, it having been reported to the 


Committee that a school established at 


Sydney, in New South Wales, was in 
great danger of declining on account 
of a want of slates in the colony, they 
voted a supply of lessons, slates, and 
requisites, for a school of 200 chil- 
dren. 

Having taken a survey of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society in foreign 
parts, before your attention is directed 
to the parent Institution, the Com- 
mittee beg leave to suggest a measure, 
which appears to them of considerable 
importance; viz. that the society should 
associate with itself such persons re- 
siding in foreign parts, as may distin- 
guish themselves in promoting general 
education, and whose correspondence 
would be beneficial to the great cause : 
with this view they prepared a reso- 
lution, which will be submitted to 
your consideration, for instituting a 
class of honorary corresponding mem- 
bers. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS ; 
OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


——— 


fe dreadful conflict has begun. 


The French were the assailauts, 
and having been foiled in their at- 
tempt must expect a similar irruption 
of the allies into their own territories. 
The Emperor left his capital, and 
having previously prepared his forces, 
began the campaign by attacking the 
Prussians on the Sambre near Char- 
leroi, drove in their posts, and took 
this town. Some severe fighting en- 
sued, which compelled the Prussians 
to retreat to Wavre; and the English 
in Consequence, who had very bravely 
defended their posts to Waterloo. Buo- 
naparte advanced with his whole army 
to the spot, where a dreadful battle 
was fought on the 18th of June, which 
ended by a general charge being made 
by Duke Wellington, and overthrow- 
ing every thing before it; and the 
French completely beaten fled in every 
direction. The English wearied by 
the exertions of the day, and this last 
effort, could not pursue far, but left 
this task to the | who had 
not been so busily etigaged, and the 
Consequence was, that they added 
fifty pieces of cannon to the two hun- 


dred taken by the Duke, besides a 
great number of prisoners. ‘The bat- 
tles were al] sanguinary, as both sides 
fought with great determination and 
exasperation ; and it is supposed that 
the loss of the French amounted to 
upwards of thirty thousand men. The 
loss on the side of the allies was also 
great, but this day confirmed the opi- 
nion of the decided superiority of the 
English over the French, when the 
battle depends on persona! bravery and 
vigour. 

We are now writing in the uncer- 
tainty of the impression, that has been 
made in France by so decisive @ vic- 
tory. Where Buonaparte is, is un- 
known, nor where, nor to what amount 
his scattered troops are collected. The 
allies will leave him little breathing 
time, and the Duke whs preparing to 
march from his head-quarters at Ni- 
velles into France. ‘The French have 
taught the world to pay little regard 
to fortified towns, and indeed there is 
force sufficient to leave ample watch 
upon them. We may expect, there- 
‘fore, that the next battle will be fought 
upon French ground, and probably at 
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no great distance from Paris. Buona- 
parte is retreating upon his own re- 
sources, and the aliied armies will 
proceed with due caution against him. 
Having been foiled in his attempt on 
the low countries, he must now defend 
his own territories, and if he could not 
gain his point against a third, we may 
say only of the allied powers,what is he 
to do when the Russians and Austrians 
enter France with their great masses, 
and Spain and Italy send in their de- 
tachments to ravage the southern de- 
partments ? 

To add to the desperate state of 
affairs, it appears certain that a very 
large bodyofdiscontents is accumulated 
within his kingdom. It is nat merely 
in the Vendée of the adjacent depart- 
ments, but it extends throughout the 
south of France; and Bordeaux and 
Marseilles are combined together by a 
strong intervening body, which will 
be ready to rise as soon as sufficient 
force appears to second their efforts. 
On the army itself complete reliance 
cannot be placed ; for Buonaparte con- 
feases himself that a general and several 
officers left him to to Ghent, the 
residence of the exiled sovereign. Such 
is his wretched condition, that it ap- 
pears almost morally impossible, that 
he should extricate himself, and Paris 
will be again at the mercy of foreign 
powers. 

The French nation torn to pieces by 
foreign war and domestic confusion, 
presents an awful picture to the world. 
On Buonaparte resuming his abdicated 
power, he found that his throne was 
fixed upon a very different basis 
from that on which he had left. It 
required not ouly the army to defend 
it, but the co-operation of the people 
to support it. Absolute power was 
for the present not to be thought of, 
and he must submit to the restraints 
of a representative government. Pre- 
paratory to the meeting of his parlia- 
ment he had, in imitation of those 
assemblies of the people which were 
holden by our remote ancestors at 
Easter, @ grand convention termed 
the Champ du Mai. Hither were 
conyoked the representatives of de- 

artments and communesin vast num- 
beth’ and they were addressed by the 
Emperor with all that stage effect, 
for which the French nation is so dis- 
tinguished. 

n this assembly it was declared, 
that the French had agreed to the 


constitution proposed to them } 
Buonaparte, had re-elected him Em. 
peror, and abjured for ever thé house 
of Bourbon. ‘The chief points in the 
constitution were the appointment of 
two chambers to unite with the Em. 
peror in the framing of laws—the 
liberty of debate—the liberty of the 
press—the freedom of religious wor- 
ship—and security of person and pro- 
perty. All these things have been 
so often repeated, that they cease to 
have an interest or to create a great 
impression on the public. It has been 
seen how ready to promise all parties 
are before power is exposed in their 
hands, how ready to break their pro- 
mises when that power is consolidated, 
Buonaparte addressed the meeting from 
two thrones, the one where he stood 
as the civil sovereign and as the head 
of the people, at the other he was the 
general and touk the oaths of fealty of 
his surrounding army. The acclama- 
tions of that day might give him strong 
confidence in his party, but many dis- 
tricts were not represented, and the 
voice of the nation could not be col- 
lected from votes, delivered in sucha 
state of confusion. However, there 
cannot be a doubt, that what with 
the army and the great body of people 
interested in the exclusion of the Bour- 
bons, his party must be very strong, 
and capable of making desperate 
efforts in its defence. They have 
thrown down the gauntlets, and if the 
exiled sovereign should be brought 
back again to Paris, his opponents 
cannot expect so much mildness as 
they experienced in his previous 
reign. ° 
It is supposed, that that party which 

went under the name of the Jacobins, 
has at present the ascendancy, 
they are determined to make France 
alimited monarchy. They have given 
up the idea of a republic as imprac- 
ticable, and Buonaparte it is supp 
entered into a compromise with tiem 
to govern according to law, in which 
the consent of the representatives was 
indispensable. The experiment§’s on 
its trial, but is not likely to be of any 
duration. The chambers have met, 
have heen addressed by the soveretg™ 
and returned spirited replies. They 
have had some debates also, in which 
a freedom of upinion has been displayed 
oo under the oye radon of 

uonaparte: but it is conse 
quence now to attend to their discus- 











sions, as they must evidently give up 
every thing to the chief point, the de- 
fence of their country. This general 
has to communicate to them that for- 
tane in which be so much trusted has 
forsaken his standard, and it will be 
soon seen Whether they possess the 
energy by which France once became 
so great a terror to its enemies. This 
spirit must rise almost to desperation, 
or they will be compelled to surrender 
on any terms to the allied sovereigns. 
In the mean time Louis preserves 
his state at Ghent, and issues his royal 
mandates to a disobedient people. He 
is surrounded by the remains of his 
ancient noblesse, and a considerable 
number of the military, and he will 
be prepared to. enter France with 
a sufficient cortége, as soon as the 
Duke of Wellington has prepared the 
way for his re-assumption of the 
throne. 3 
Indeed, since we commenced the 
above, the reports are, that he has 
uitted Ghent for France, where 
isle has declared for him, that Buon- 
aparte is at Paris, and given a more 
calamitous account of the battle of 
the 18th, than his adversaries had 
published—that he had in fact abdi- 
cated the throne, and the Representa- 
tives were employed in considering 
the means of defending the country. 
If this is the case, the allied sovereigns 
will be put to a difficult test. If 
Bnonaparte is no longer acknowledg- 
ed by the French, and he quiis the 
throne, the cause of the war is at an 
end; for it arose on his assumption 
of power, and was its, at least, avew. 
ed cause. Will they allow the French 
the right of framing their own go- 
yernment in what manner they please, 
or will they insist on the restoration 
ofthe Bourbons? France again con- 
quered, may feel most. severely, but 
we doubt much whether peace can 
be restored to Europe by the meaus 
suggested by the worldly politicians, 
whether by portioning France, ac- 
cording to the Jacobinical experimeut 


in Poland, or by forcing a government ° 


in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of the nation. France 
seems to be placed in such a situation 
0 Europe, that whatever the allied 
Sovereigns may do at present, their 
jarring interests will in a very few 
years overthrow. 

ais great event absorbs all minor 
considerations. ‘I'he conquest of ano- 
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ther kingdom is scarcely thought of. 
Our last left Murat fleeing from the 
Austrians, and the remainder of his 
story is. given in few words, They 
marched directly to Naples, took the 
place without resistance—overthrew 
the existing government—established 
a provisionary one, till Ferdinand, 
who had been sent for, could arrive 
from Sicily, and again regulate the 
affairs of his restored kingdom. A 
proclamation has beeu issued by him, 
in which we were glad to see an am- 
nesty proclaimed; and in fact so great 
have been the sins of all parties, that 
this word should be written in golden: 
letters, in all the capitals of Europe. 
The residence of the French has been, 
we believe, of no disservice to Naples, 
and their government was far better 
than that which preceded them, Let 
us hope, that the Bourbon may have 
derived some good lesson from adver- 
sity; yet when we look to Spain, we 
cannot but entertain great apprehen- 
sions for the result, and in the general 
improvement of the times, it has been 
said of the Bourbons, 
Ils n’ont rien appris, ils n’ont rien oudlie, 

The poor king of Saxony is retarn- 
ed to his capital, to reign over what 
the allied sovereigns have chosen to 
leave him of his former dominions. 
His proclamation on this subject ex- 
presses deeply his feelings, which can- 
not bat be felt by his former subjects. 
Saxony was one of the best governed 
states of Germany, as Prussia one of 
the worst. The latter was completely 
military, and Berlin was notorious for 
being the head quarters of infidelity. 
How this wiil suit the Saxons, who 
were an industrious, commercial, mo- 
ral and religious people, time will 
shew. ‘The spirit of discontent, that 
manifested itself in the portion of their 
army, under the orders of Blacher, in- 
dicatea similar temper among the Bew 
subjects of Prussia, but the bayouet 
will repress their indignation. The 
late victory will settle at least for a 
time, the mutilation of Saxony, and 
the destinies of Venice, Genoa and the 
Netherlands. The worldly politician 
may reniove as he pleases land-marks, 
but his designs are frequently frus- 
trated from a quarter, where he least 
expected opposition. 

‘The war between the United States 
of America and Algiers, has produced 
as yet no warlike results. A fleet has 
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sailed from America, as has one from 
Algiers, and the issue of a rencounter 
may easily be conjectured. In South 
America confusion seems to reign, 
but without any symptoms of favour 
to the mother country. The black 
government of Hayti seems to be 
firmly established; and among the 
curiosities of the times may be noted 
a black red book, giving a full account 
of the imperial court and the officers of 
the executive government, written 
and published by blacks, with an ac- 
count of their constitution, in which 
is one article, that might be transfered 








with advantage to the white code: 
namely, that no man should hold an 
employment under the civil govern. 
ment, unless he is married. 

In the awful crisis in which we 
commit this to the press, let our ear- 
nest prayers be, that God would send 
that peace into our minds, which 
would prevent the world from being 
torn tu pieces by the convulsions with 
which it has been so long agitnted, 
and may his holy spirit, whict éan. 
not reside in corrupt and sanguinary 
breasts, be restored to the hearts of 
Europeans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


lu front of our next number, the middle of the present volume, will be 
wven a Portrait of Micnae. Serverus. 
We have received various subscriptions for the Chapels at Neath and Res 
sendale, of which a statement will be given in the next number. 
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